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“The Reader’s Digest | 
Is In An Especially 


Unique Position... 


because of its wide use in the schools to play 


The beautiful State Capitol at Lincoln, Nebraska 


*¢7 FIRMLY BELIEVE,” Dr. Reed’s letter also 
I states, “that the schools of the United 
States must stress, as never before, the 
importance of the principles of good 
citizenship. Our youth must have an under- 
standing of and an abiding faith in the 
past, present, and future of our country. 

“Teachers have a tremendous responsi- 
bility and opportunity for developing a 
citizenry skilled in the ways of democracy, 
disposed to live by democratic ideals, and 
determined that men everywhere shall 
be free.” 


Wins First Choice As Aid to 
Better Citizenship 


Dr. Reed’s opinion of the influence 
of The Reader's Digest in helping to 
“strengthen the walls of democracy” is 
shared by many other school people. 

For example, in a nationwide survey re- 
cently conducted by Dr. Gallup and his 
organization (among thousands of teach- 
ers, P. T. A. officers, and parents) one of 
the questions asked was: “Which one of 
these magazines, regularly distributed to 


an important part in strengthening the walls of 


democracy. ‘is 


Dr. Wayne O. Reed, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Lincoln, Nebraska 


high school students, co you think serves 
best in helping high school boys and girls 
to become better American citizens?” 

TEN magazines were listed. The 
Reader’s Digest easily won first preference 
—by a percentage so large that it exceeded 
the sozal vote for all three of the magazines 
that were next highest in the voting! 


Obtainable From No Other Magazine 


The Educational Edition of The Reader's 
Digest contains supplementary educational 
material and a special 16-page insert of 
reading and vocabulary exercises that pro- 
vide a highly important and useful service 
which can be obtained from no other 
magazine. 

Copies of The Reader’s Digest contain- 
ing this special service are being supplied 
to 70,000 classrooms throughout the 
country. 

We hope that it soon will be possible to 
increase the scope of this service; but these 
plans must rest until paper again becomes 
available and permits acceptance of new 
orders. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
The Readers Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


“HELPS TO PREPARE | 
OUR YOUTH” — 


“One of the first and primaty 
duties of the American school 
system is to teach America 
citizenship. I feel that thé 
School Edition of The Reader$ 
Digest should be classed among 
the valuable mediums available 
for aiding this important func 
tion of education. i 

“It presents so many of the 
different facets of our republie 
can form of government in a 
tion that it helps to prepare 
youth for civic responsibilities, 


Dr. VERNON L. NICKELL © 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois 
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Announcing s 7 7 _ _. A further refinement — 
4 oe : : | of this leading — 
basal reading © 
series — 


The new program: - Be , TO D A ys 
On Our Way — Reading Readiness Book 


Come tnd Wide oo hoPrce WorR K -P LA Y 


This Is Fun — Supplementary Pre-Primer 
Tags and Twinkle — Primer BOOK Ss 
Good Times on Our Street — First Reader 
Friends and Workers — Second Reader 
On Longer Trails — Third Reader * Gates-Muber-Peardon-Salishury 





ea THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. New York * Boston * Chicago * Dellpals 


Atlanta © San Francisco _ 
































BE PREPARED! 


Pupils today need to be prepared for the quantitative aspects of 
our modern life—they need to develop mathematical sense and 
increased power to solve problems. Weakness in these abilities, 
discovered in specialized training of the armed forces, is recog- 
nized and remedied in 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA, Grades 3 to 8 
By Clark-Baldwin-Hoye-Schorling-Smith , 


This new series builds a solid foundation of concepts, skills, and 
relationships that are essential to work on higher grade levels. Represented by 


Pupils will be prepared who use A. F. Zerbe 
and 


ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG AMERICA B. W. Saler 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 
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June 11-29 August 13-31 
| a | 
. SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
MAIN SESSION CONFERENCE 
¥ July 2- Aug. 10 July 24-25 - 26 ¥ 


EXTENSIVE PROGRAM of undergraduate and graduate courses. 
Work-conferences, institutes, and special courses dealing with cur- 
rent educational, national, and international topics. Enroll for 1 
to 12 weeks of study. Moderate expense. Delightful surroundings, 
with wide variety of recreational activities. Write for announcement, 
to be available later, Director of Summer Sessions, State College, Pa. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


The Most Useful School Books 

















A DICTIONARY FOR — e ° e 

BOYS AND GIRLS - D t 

rc. S Webster 1C 10naries 
Access to the right dictionary and training in its 
use promotes achievement in every school subject. 


A Dictionary for 
Boys and Girls 51.36 








Webster’s Students Dictionary 32.00 
Edition with Thumb Index $2.84 


Training Helps— 


Lewis et al., Adventures in Dictionary Land (for 
use with A Dictionary for Boys and Girls). 
Books One, Two, and Three each §$.20 













Gilmartin, Word Quiz 
(based on A Dictionary for Boys and Girls)  .24 


Gilmartin, Handbook for Students Dictionary .20 


Gilmartin, Vocabulary Quiz 
(based on Students Dictionary) 28 


Gilmartin, Quiz on Words 
(based on Students Dictionary) 20 


(list prices subject to our regular school discount) 


American Book Company 
88 Lexington Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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UMMER 
SESSIONS 
for Ceachers 


THIRTY-FIFTH YEAR 


2 





Aan. Temple University of- 
fers a wide selection of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in 
its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities 
available to teachers, school 
principals and superintendents. 
If you require credits for certi- 
fication, or if you are a candi- 
date for a degree, you will find 
that the Temple Summer Ses- 
sions are ideally suited to your 
needs. And apart from its edu- 
cational advantages, the Univer- 
sity—and the city of Philadelphia 
and environs—offer many cul- 
tural and recreational oppor- 
tunities. You'll enjoy spending 
a Summer in Philadelphia. 
Pre-Sessions 
June 4 to June 29 
Regular-Sessions 
July 2 to August 10 


Post-Sessions 
August 13 to September 21 


TEMPLE 


UNIVERSITY 
Philadelphia 


Write for the illustrated booklet 
which describes the many advan- 
tages of the Temple Summer 
Sessions for 1945. Address Office 
of the Registrar, Broad and Mont- 
gomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


1945 
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HOME STUDY 


oO 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCEMENT 


Write to 
The Correspondence Study 
Division 
School of Education 
The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, 
Penna. 
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Here’s a Book to Fire the Pride 
. of Pennsylvania School Children ! 


Written by a Pennsyl- 

vania Schoolman for 

Pennsylvania’s School 
Pupils 


Ask for 
Circular No. 349 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 





“Pennsylvania: A History of Our State” 


Herbert E. Stover 


Ar LAST here is a history of Pennsylvania that’s custom-made to fit 
the needs of Pennsylvania school pupils! It’s written from the pupil’s 
point of view—based on the author’s classroom experience in teaching 
Pennsylvania history, and including the material he found interesting 
and valuable to his classes. From Penn’s compact with the Indians to 
Valley Forge, Gettysburg and Pennsylvania’s contribution to World 
War II, the lively, graphic style of this text and its wealth of illustra- 
tions make the State’s history a living, thrilling subject. 

Your classes are told of the origin and development of Pennsylvania’s 
great industries, from farming and shipbuilding to steelmaking and 
oil refining. They learn about her forests and highways, her network 
of transportation lines, educational and cultural institutions, govern- 
ment and gifts to literature and music. The book meets all require- 
ments for a State history course in Pennsylvania schools. 
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WORLD 























MITCHELL 
and Others 


D. C. HEATH 
and Company 


180 Varick St. 
New York 14 









'D 
esigned to give children an understanding 


of what co-operation can accomplish in homes, 
communities, the nation, and the world. Estab- 
lishes helpful social attitudes and behavior; 
furthers learning by observation and activity; 
and develops reading interests and ability as 
well as literary appreciation. “One book for 
each grade supplies basal curriculum content 
for that year. Artistic illustrations, in full 
color*, contribute to the aims of the series 
and stimulate children’s understandings. 


* Animals, Plants, and Machines was chosen as one of 
the Sixty Text Books of 1944 for beauty of format. 


. 


FARM AND CITY, Book I 

By Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Margaret Wise 
Brown. Consultant, Blanche Kent Verbeck. 
Illustrator, Anne Fleur. 


ANIMALS, PLANTS, AND MACHINES, 
Book II 


By Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Margaret Wise 


Brown. Consultant, Blanche Kent Verbeck. 


Illustrator, Clare Bice. 


OUR COUNTRY, Book III 
By Lucy Sprague Mitchell and Dorothy Stall. 
Consultant, Dr. Agnes Snyder. Illustrator, Kurt 
Wiese. 
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THE NEW MERRIAM - WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations, 

Up to date: the only entirely new and 
rewritten unabridged dictionary in 25 
years. 

Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly ‘‘the foundation 
book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & €. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 











“When the history of this period is written, 
the role that the classroom and campus have 
played in preparing citizens for war work 
will be recognized as an important factor in 
the national effort."—New York Times edi- 
torial, November 4, 1944. 
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‘Vee Birthright of an pomerieau “Jeacher 


EOLINE WALLACE MOORE 


Professor of Education at Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama 


Reprinted from Educational Leadership, February, 1944 


THIS IS MY COUNTRY 


Beautiful for spacious skies, under which I may still 
walk unafraid; into which I may still look without 
terror or despair. My free land, beautiful for amber 
waves of grain, growing for the feeding of the nations; 
for joyful sharing with hungry children everywhere. 
Her forests stand guard. Her streams bear cargoes. Her 
fruited plains yield their stores. Her purple mountains 
give wealth. It is a wide land, of diverse treasures, 
beauty, and wondrous possibilities. There is so much 
to learn about it. 


THIS IS MY LIBERTY 


I may walk the thoroughfare to freedom which still 
echoes those pilgrim feet of long ago, of the men and 
women who crossed a hostile ocean bringing their 
household goods, their brave ideals of free nationality. 
They struggled, dreamed, built. And now I may enjoy 
the protection of benignant law; inquire; assemble with 
my neighbors for any desired conferring; exchange 
ideas with free people through free printing presses. 
I may choose my life work and place of abode, my 
friends, my rulers, my movements. I may express 
opinions and choices through vote, speech, or petition, 
safe from terrorism. Recognizing this liberty as the 
achievement of a long human struggle, inspired by 
ideals of justice and friendliness. I am called upon 
to remember that it will live only as generation after 
generation enters into and poignantly feels its meaning. 
This liberty, protecting each citizen, places upon each 
the responsibility to produce, not depend; to lift, not 
lean. 


THESE ARE MY CHARTERS, 
MY DEEDS OF ESTATE 


The documents of democracy. That declaration, born 
of proud self-direction, the triumphant assertion, sound- 
ing through the years the rights with which men are 
endowed by their Creator. That constitution, born of 
travail of spirit and unquenchable longing for govern- 
ment based upon social justice. 

That dramatically given charter, confidently prophesy- 
ing sane self-government in all continents and islands. 
These and all such undying declarations of equitable 
conditions of living are the deeds and proofs of my 
heritage. It is my privilege to revere them and keep 
them fine and clean and to display them proudly, re- 
membering that they deny the dangerous doctrine of 
superiority of race and class and demand and decree 
that government of the people shall not perish from 
the earth. 


THIS IS MY FLAG 


The banner of my freedom and of the freedom of all 
who reach to it. The symbol of the dawn of democracy 
in a world of oppression. The banner of heroes proved 
in liberating strife. If loving it, telling children of its 
deep meaning, if this be “flag-waving,” then my birth- 
right gives me the right to wave my flag. 





THESE ARE MY FORBEARS 


The well-known and the unknown thinkers of all ages 
who taught mankind. Plato, who said that the gifted 
should be teachers, directing the state with the leader- 
ship of intellect and loyalty. Socrates, who showed the 
fascination of helping minds to unfold into fine judg- 
ing. Comenius, with his triumphant certainty. Hor- 
ace Mann, telling his generation that education is the 
only political safety. And Barnard and Sheldon and 
Parker and Emma Willard and Mary Lyon and all that 
goodly company, called to teach. Distinguished and 
nameless in many ages and lands. Pioneers in Amer- 
ica, building schools in woods and wilderness, helping 
to carve a state and give it permanence. Country 
teachers, sending forth civic leaders from little one-room 
schoolhouses. Circuit riders, preaching and_ teaching 
as they rode forth to place shrines and halls of learning 
in a new land. Not alone for the tools of learning, 
but for the humanities, as well. 


THIS IS MY PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


Gained largely through admirations of teachers who 
glimpsed the good life. Through the pages of history 
and great literature, the words of sages and prophets, 
poets and dreamers, brought to me in free schools. 
Through the fine living and noble thinking of many 
whose lives have touched mine in commonplace life 
about me and in books. This philosophy will be en- 
riched by the simple heroic living of many around me, 
fearless loyal people. It can strengthen me and show 
me that I must try to help to bring about a transformed 
society. It is hard to walk in these days of uncertainty 
and questioning. But the greatness of the past which 
flows in to me and the greatness of thoughts which 
have been shared with me will surely help to bring 
certainty. 


THIS IS MY RELIGIOUS BELIEF 


It is not that of my friends and neighbors; yet it is 
mine to hold sacred because of the price which was 
paid for that right, mine to practice without fear of 
reproach or punishment. I can go to church when 
and where I please. The minister who teaches me may 
speak forth fearlessly his belief. The place of worship 
need not be hidden and secret. While we have re- 
ligious freedom in this land, it is mine to uphold. 


THIS IS MY FIELD OF SERVICE 


My schools, the crystallization of determination that 
children and apprentices might learn. The crystalliza- 
tion of desires and dreams _. . that all the children 
of all the people might be taught. The salary is not 
so high as that of many other fields. But I have not 
yet been called upon to endure hardships, as have the 
Norwegian teachers because they dared to teach honesty 
and justice and freedom of conscience. I may plan and 
create as I please, without dread of the “new order.” 
Here are my pupils with their questioning eyes and 
their individual peculiarities and possibilities, their 
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worrying ways and their rewarding love. My people, 
from all lands sprung, asking for the keys to their 
culture, uniting all lands and races. They are my 
power, for they can multivnly my two hands by the 
labor of many hands; my thinking by the thoughts of 


many minds; my work by countless deeds. 


THIS IS MY PROFESSIONAL 

SELF-RESPECT 
Made possible through evolution. For out of the days 
of despised bond servant teachers and down through 
the years of public neglect of public education there 
were always some who saw teaching as a call to a 
splendid task and who did a fine job. Entering this 
field and making it fruitful and fine has been an ever- 
increasing number of those who have brought dignity 
and honor to their calling. 





January, 1945 





THIS IS MY OPPORTUNITY 


To enter confidently into the fullness of my heritage, 
all these blessings and countless others, earned for me 
through great endeavor. 

To have courage, to have kindness, to have belief. To 
set goals of struggle and mastery; of knowledge and 
culture; of faith and vision. 

The opportunity to live generously. To paint a stroke 
or two in the growing mural which shall picture the 
complete pattern of effective education. Believing in 
democracy, to strive to guide its practice away from 
past mistakes and failures. The opportunity to become 
forever a part of the new world which is being born. 
To keep alive through the persevering guidance of 
education that patriot dream which sees alabaster cities 
rise undimmed and nations crowned with brotherhood 
from sea to shining sea. 











Postwar Is Now 
AcNEs SAMUELSON 


Chairman, Committee on School Education, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 


HIS should be the Y-Year in education. There will be 

D-Days and H-Hours in the months ahead, and the 
schools must be ready to advance. If the schools are to 
meet the problems of reconstruction as effectively as they 
have met every demand made by the war, even greater 
planning and cooperation will be needed. 

The planning involves the reconversion from a wartime 
to a peacetime program. What kind of schools should be 
provided after the war? What new emphases should be 
made and what new groups should be served? How should 
the program be extended to reach all age levels, and how 
should it be improved to offer students the essentials of a 
good education? To resolve these questions and others 
equally pertinent into specific and workable answers is no 
small task. 

Included also in our planning is the matter of personnel. 
What kind of staff will be needed to put the program into 
effect? How can the teaching profession be rebuilt? How 
can teaching as a career be made attractive to young people? 
How can competent teachers be recruited and retained? 
How can the standards of teaching be advanced and the 
status of the profession be protected? It is hard on chil- 
dren and unfair to taxpayers when teaching positions must 
compete with positions in government, industry, business, 
and agriculture. 

Another area that must not be overlooked is that of school 
finance. How to uphold school revenues, revise taxing 
systems, modernize school laws, replace outworn equipment 
and materials, improve the school plant, secure economical 
and efficient school district organization, and coordinate the 
work of the schools and other agencies—these are not mere 
academic questions. They are realistic and practical, and 
along with them we must also consider the relation of the 
Federal government to the schools. 

In a short time many of the state legislatures will be in 
session. School legislation that will affect the character of 
American education for years to come will be under dis- 
cussion. Will this legislation have the right of way? What 
better monuments can be built to honor the heroes who 
. have fallen in this war than to develop good schools for 
their children, to help those children to find their wings? 
Now is the time for school legislation that will make it 
possible for our schools to serve as agencies of reconstruc- 
tion as well as instruments of victory. 





Se 





To secure the leadership and cooperation needed to bring 
about needed school legislation, call on your parent-teacher 
groups. They are committed to work for child welfare; 
for adequate laws for the care and education of youth; for 
closer working relationships between school and home; and 
for the development, between educators and the public, of 
such united efforts as will secure ror every child the highest 
advantages of physical, mental, social, and spiritual educa- 
tion. 

They are eager to help with the improvement of schools, 
not by trivial busy work but by constructive undertakings. 
Through the PTA the objectives and the program of edu- 
cation can be interpreted, community interest in the schools 
can be mobilized, and articulate spokesmen for schools can 
be discovered and encouraged to make themselves heard. 

Call upon the PTA. Now is the time to do the plan- 
ning, develop the teamwork, and produce the unified action 
that will usher in V-Day for our school children. 





Resolutions, Northwestern 
Convention District 


HE resolutions adopted by the Northwestern Convention 

District at its annual convention in Edinboro, October 
iM: 

1. Paid tribute to teachers and all other members of the 
Armed Services and pledged them support 

2. Promised to make every effort to bring teaching in line 
with trends that will aid in intelligently solving postwar 
problems 

3. Pledged, as members of a professional organization, to 
take an active part in community affairs for the good of the 
profession and of the community and State. Opposed any 
change in the Federal Constitution which will place a limit 
on the amount of income taxable by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Opposed any trends which tend to strengthen racial 
and religious prejudices 

4. Commended the State organization and its legislative 
committee for their constructive legislation in behalf of 
education and favored working for the following—a. The 
equal educational opportunity throughout the state and 
nation, b. Continuance of the temporary salary increases by 
the state until a permanent new salary schedule is adopted, 
c. An adequate sick leave law, d. Non-partisan election of 
school directors 

5. Favored the encouragement of able young people to 
become teachers 

6. Urged young people to remain in school until gradua- 
tion 
7. Supported the five-year program of the NEA 
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LET'S HAVE FUN 


ET’S try to enjoy our children more. Let’s play with 

them, laugh with them, talk with them, and even have 
fun working with them. Let’s work in a happy environ- 
ment and be conscious not of teaching subjects, but teach- 
ing the child! 

How many of you ever feel guilty at the end of the day 
if you haven’t had time to teach everything on your sched- 
ule? I used to, but I don’t any more. How many of you 
ever attended an inspiring lecture on poetry appreciation, 
for example, and were all enthused to try it out on your 
children, but you never found time? 

I find the time and am always taking the time to try 
out anything new or worth while, every year adding some- 
thing new that has proved interesting and important enough 
to include in my work with my children. 

This year | am trying more Rhythm work. Last year I 
added a Science program and more Oral English. Year 
before that I started Choral Speaking and as far back as 
I can remember I have been experimenting. 


Children Plan the Program 


In order to get all of this in I can’t think in terms of 
each day’s work, but big units of work and what I want 
to accomplish with my children that year. Let’s not be a 
slave to our daily schedule. If we don’t teach Spelling, 
Arithmetic, Writing, or even basal Reading today, let’s 
have it tomorrow. Let’s be flexible in our program and be 
more conscious of children’s interests, develop their talents 
and an appreciation of the arts. 

Just for fun some day let the children plan the program. 
Ask them what they would like to have and list the things 
on the board. You can be sure that they will ask for a 
game and a story, but they will want Group Reading and 
their Spelling test, too, and they will enjoy it all because 
they feel they helped to plan their work. 

Just for fun write on the board “I Have a Christmas 
Story to Read to the Class,” and watch them hustle through 
Library Books and bring books from home so they can add 
their name to the list and read their story to the class. 
In the same way they can plan to tell a story or make up 
an original story to tell to the class. 

Just for fun have a Tell and Show Period. The children 
love this and I have had it for years. Just ask, “Have you 
anything interesting to tell the class?” or “Do you have 
anything interesting to show to the class?” In this period 
you can teach the courtesies to be observed in oral English 
and encourage the most timid to talk. 

After a child finishes a painting or drawing get him to 
tell about his picture. Nearly every picture has a story 
that we can’t always see. This encourages others to do 
better in their art work. 

Nothing stimulates Library Reading more than having 
book reports. They love to tell about a book they have en- 
joyed. After a good book report ask, “How many of you 
would like to read this book, too?” Very lightly in pencil 
I write their name on the inside cover and as each child 
finishes, he checks or erases his name. Another way to 
encourage more reading is to list books so they can see how 
many they have read. 


Music Appreciation 
Let’s have more Music Appreciation. 


Surely before 


Christmas you will play selections from the “Toy Symphony” 
by Hayden and “The March of the Toys” by Victor Herbert. 
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Tell them the story and have them listen for different things, 
then they can act them. 

At Hallowe’en “The Witches Dance” by McDowell is fun 
for dramatics. Handel’s “Largo” or “The March of the 
Priests” from The Magic Flute reminded my children of 
Pilgrims marching to church to worship. Next spring 
play music that can be interpreted as flowers growing, birds, 
butterflys flying, wind blowing, etc. Play any beautiful music 
just for quiet listening. Quite often they will ask to drama- 
tize it as my children did when I played selections from 
Hansel & Gretel. It finally led to an Assembly Program. 
Why not dramatize the “March from the Nutcracker Suite?” 
I can’t wait until I try it. 

Just for fun let’s have more rhythm work. It is too 
often neglected after kindergarten. Select some rhythm 
records and let the children tell you what the music tells 
them to do. Let them skip, jump, march, run. Let them 
imagine they are animals, fairies, soldiers, toys or anything. 
Later develop phrasing as ABA and listen for repetition 
and write the theme. 


Sing While You Work 


Just for fun some time sing a song to the class—anything 
you like—“Oh what 4 Beautiful Morning,” “Mammy’s 
Little Baby Likes Shortnin’ Bread,” “Baby’s Slumber Boat 
Song,” or the Navy and Marine Songs. They will ask you 
to sing over and over and often join in with you. After 
reading A. A. Milne’s poems to the class I often sing some 
of them that have been put to music. “Vespers” that tells 
about Christopher Robin “Saying His Prayers” is beautiful. 
We don’t confine music to music period alone. We ‘sing 
when we are waiting in line for the bell to ring or when 
we are waiting for a supervisor to come and often while 
we are working. 

Don’t be afraid of Choral Speaking. Try it, just for fun. 
Start with nursery rhymes, “Pat-a-cake,” “Hickery, Dickery, 
Dock,” or any poem that the children know well and one 
that has a good sense of rhythm. First tap out the rhythm, 
next mouth it; then say it all together. Later try solo parts, 
try dividing the class in parts and try poems with refrains. 

I have named just a few of the things we do to have fun. 
By these I hope no one will imagine that I think teaching 
is trivial. I try to develop a high level of humor to observe 
courtesy in laughing, talking, or listening. My aim is to 
develop an appreciation of the arts, which is the highest 
level of enjoyment; to enjoy the beauty of pictures, poetry, 
stories, and music. Their enjoyment is interpreted and ex- 


pressed through their own drawings, poems, stories, songs, 


and rhythms. 

In this happy environment the children are receptive to 
learning; are natural in all ways of expressing and doing 
things and their basic training is not neglected. Of course 
they have Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic and they enjoy 
that too! 





Biology Teachers’ Club 


HE Biology Teachers’ Club of Southwestern Pennsyl- 

vania will meet Monday, January 15, at 8:00 p. m., in 
the Frick school, Thackeray Street, Pittsburgh. The pro- 
gram will consist of an illustrated lecture, Patterns in Liv- 
ing Forms, given by A. Avinoff, director of the Carnegie 
Museum. 





EDFORD COUNTY is the twentieth of Pennsylvania’s 

sixty-seven counties to establish library service on a 
county-wide basis. The development of library service 
which will reach every section of the county has been made 
possible through the Extension Division of the Pennsylvania 
State Library, a subdivision of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

The movement which resulted in the development of a 
county library grew out of the efforts to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities. From this point of view let us con- 
sider the needs of the reading public in reference to library 
facilities in the county when the movement began, also 
the limitations placed upon its citizens by isolation from 
the standpoint of occupation or geography. 

Survey of County 

The county which is located in a rural section of the 
Commonwealth has an area of 1026 square miles with a 
population of 41,000 approximately. 

Within the county there are thirty-nine school districts 
which consist of twenty-five townships, thirteen boroughs, 
and one independent district. These school districts employ 
a total of 317 teachers and maintain 131 schools which are 
classed as follows: 79 elementary schools, 4 junior-senior 
high schools, 4 senior high schools, and 43 one-room schools. 
There are no private schools in the county. On October 1, 
1943, the enrolment in thé public schools was 8679, of which 
number 5842 were enrolled in the elementary schools, 
2137 in the high schools, and 700 in the one-room schools. 
Transportation was provided for 3431 elementary pupils 
and 1374 high school students. 

As a preliminary step in the development of a county- 
wide library system, the county superintendent and his staff 
made a survey of all school and public libraries within the 
county in reference to size and condition of libraries, the 
location of each, and the number of persons served by each. 

A study of county finance was made with the assistance 
of the county auditors. 

The State Highway Department was consulted about 
transportation possibilities. The department reported 560.15 
miles of improved roads in the county. This mileage in- 
cludes 77.61 miles on the Horseshoe Trail and Lincoln High- 
way which cross small sections of the county. The earth 
roads maintained by the State are 240.95 miles in length. 

The survey shows that of the 8679 pupils attending the 
public schools about 900 do not have access to any kind of 
library. In other words, about 10% of the school popula- 
tion attend schools that make no provision for library 
service. It also shows that the library service in the smaller 
school units is entirely inadequate to meet the needs of 
the communities. 

As to public library facilities, the survey reveals that 
within the boundaries of the county there are two small 
public libraries located in centers of population about eight 
miles apart. This means that Bedford County has on an 
average of one small public library for every 20,500 popula- 
tion. 

Since the county is predominantly rural, it is difficult for 
many of the youth, as well as the adults, to have access to 
reading material which will help them in solving their 
problems. It follows that on account of inadequate trans- 
portation facilities, most of the people living in the rural 
sections are without public library service. 

With the survey completed by the close of 1943, William 
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Mowry, county superintendent of schools, took the initiative 
in securing a county library. On January 18 he called into 
session a representative group consisting of the elementary 
school principals, the high school principals, and all teachers 
of the one-room schools. 

On the basis of facts, as revealed by the survey, the group 
selected a committee of six “library-minded” leaders to pro- 
mote the plan for getting a county library established, 
Three outstanding facts brought out by the survey were: 

1. That library service within the county is inadequate 
to meet the needs of the reading public 

2. That the financial status of the county is sound 

3. That road conditions are favorable for county-wide 
library service. 

County Commissioners Cooperate 

The committee circulated throughout the county a total 
of 57 petitions which were signed by 2150 citizens who 
favored the establishment of a county library. The signed 
petitions together with a copy of the survey were then sub- 
mitted to the County Commissioners for consideration. 

That the need for county-wide library service was obvious, 
was shown by the prompt and favorable reaction of the 
County Commissioners. By unanimous vote the sum of 
$2,667.67 was appropriated with which to start the develop 
ment of the county library. This initial sum was supple- 
mented by $2,000 provided by the Extension Division of the 
Pennsylvania State Library. 

Further evidence of the need for county-wide library 
service was manifested in the action taken by the Boards 
of Education. Out of 180 members, 155 went on record in 
favor of a county library. From its earliest beginnings, the 
County Board was unanimous in its support of the move- 
ment. 

The Commissioners promptly appointed a Board of Di- 
rectors for the county -library consisting of seven “library- 
minded” members. These directors will serve without pay 
for a period ranging from one to three years. 

The county seat was selected as the center for the collec- 
tion and distribution of books. Suitable rooms for housing 
the books were obtained in the Court House. 


Librarian Selected 

Margaret Aaron was chosen as librarian. She began at 
once the work of selecting, purchasing, and preparing the 
books for distribution. The librarian was assisted in the 
organization of the library by Jean Kerr, supervisor of 
special education. 

Two thousand volumes were loaned indefinitely to the 
county library by the Extension Division of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Library. 

The sum of $2,000 was expended by the librarian for 
books on the reading levels as follows: 50% elementary, 
25% high school, and 25% adult. 

To date no special book drives have been made, but 
many additional books have been obtained as gifts from 
individuals interested in rural education. 

Through a social agency funds are being provided for 
the book automobile which will be used for carrying the 
books. The sponsors of the county library movement de- 
cided to use the book automobile as the best means of 
transporting the books to every section of the county. They 
agreed whole heartedly with the statement made by Mary 


(Turn to page 172) 
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TRAINING 


ECENTLY we have all read with admiration of the 
mathematical calculating machine perfected at Harvard 
University. It consists of a fifty-foot panel of knobs, wires, 
gears, and switches. It contains five hundred miles of wires 
and three million electrical connections. It adds, subtracts, 
or multiplies almost any sum in about a third of a second. 
One feature of this robot device is more astounding than 
any other: It is a red light that flashes whenever the ma- 
chine happens to make an error. The same gadget that 
operates the red light automatically stops the machine. 

Child training in school and at home would be greatly 
simplified if we could arrange for a similar sign of warn- 
ing—if a red light would flash whenever a parent or a 
teacher made an error in his dealings with a child. Un- 
fortunately, human behavior and the human personality are 
so much more complex than the most complicated machine 
that many errors are not apparent until it is too late to 
correct them. However, there are often discernible danger 
signs that, if heeded, will enable us to prevent the de- 
velopment of behavior problems. 

There is, for instance, a danger sign in the child who is 
exceptionally quiet and retiring, who prefers to be alone 
rather than to associate with other children. Another may 
be seen in a child who is tense, bites his nails, and cries 
easily whenever he encounters any difficulty; and still an- 
other in the child who is over-conscientious and afraid of 
making mistakes. There are children who get extremely 
upset when they fail to win the nighest marks and children 
who feel persecuted by everybody and withdraw into a 
dream world for the greater part of their waking hours. 

These types of behavior are the red lights that should 
warn those responsible for the best development of children 
that all is not well with the personality growth of their 
charges. A teacher trained in mental hygiene may recognize 
such danger signals and, in cooperation with the parents, 
prevent more serious maladjustments. 

In certain school systems where cooperation between teach- 
ers and parents has made important strides, parents spend an 
entire day each month in the schools their children attend. 
They may hear a talk on some subject connected with child 
training or education and pass the rest of the day with the 
teachers, discussing specific problems concerned with their 
children’s development. Johnny is very good at arithmetic 
but hasn’t made satisfactory progress in reading. Emmy 
has withdrawn into her shell and will not respond to either 
her teacher or her schoolmates. 
traits that are too aggressive, while Bob will not fight and 
consequently is the victim of every pugnacious little boy 
in school. Joan has recently had spells of weeping at the 
slightest provocation, and Ann has been acting hard and 
sullen—obviously to cover up some fear or worry. Parents 
and teachers talk over these symptoms of personality diffi- 
culties and decide how they can best be handled both at 
home and ‘at school. 

Such discussions, with the aid of literature and perhaps 
some lectures and open forums led by experts, could be 
easily organized by ambitious parent-teacher groups. They 
could in turn become permanent study groups in which 
parents and teachers could share their ideas on mental 
health and other topics connected with the successful rearing 
of children. 

In addition, parent-teacher associations could provide 
books on similar subjects for.public and school libraries and 


Frankie has developed. 
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thus help to promote a better understanding of children 
by everyone in the community. 

Parent-teacher associations in several states have lately 
cooperated in planning and supporting legislative programs 
that provide for the establishing of clinics and the appoint- 
ment of psychologists and visiting teachers on school staffs. 
Such programs will result in a study of the social, mental, 
and educational backgrounds of individual children as well 
as necessary readjustments in grading and curriculum-mak- 
ing and in better cooperation between home and school. 

Through such individual study many educational prob- 
lems may be eliminated. Truancy is no longer considered a 
problem in itself; it is recognized as a danger signal—a 
symptom of some maladjustment. Perhaps the child lacks 
the proper clothing or food to give him the strength and 
courage to expose himself to competition with other chil- 
dren. Perhaps he is overage and feels awkward being the 
oldest and biggest in the class. Perhaps his schoolwork is 
too difficult for him and his course needs changing, or per- 
haps he needs help in some one subject, most often reading. 
Similarly, overaggressiveness, overactivity, shyness, and all 
the other forms of behavior that set the child apart from 
his teachers or his schoolmates are recognized by case work- 
ers as indications of underlying emotional disturbances. If 
the causes are removed early enough the child and his 
teachers are spared a good deal of unhappiness, conflict, 
and annoyance. 

So while we can never achieve the mechanical perfection 
of the Harvard calculating machine in our dealings with 
organic life, and especially with the complexities of human 
behavior, we may learn to recognize certain red light signals 
by an early study of the psychological and social behavior 
of every child in the school—or at least of those whose be- 
havior is strikingly different from that of the rest of the 
children. We may thus check the developing maladjust- 
ment and help the child to shift his course toward the goal 
of happy, self-confident, and useful citizenship. 


Nathan C. Schaeffer Scholarship 


RANCIS B. HAAS, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 

tion, has announced that the Nathan C. Schaeffer 
Memorial Fund Scholarship will be available for the school 
year 1945-46 and that applications for the scholarship must 
be filed with the State Council of Education at Harrisburg 
on forms provided for that purpose not later than May 1, 
1945, 

Dr. Haas, in outlining the history of the scholarship, 
said that 1928 friends of Nathan C. Schaeffer contributed 
and deposited in the Farmers Trust Company of Lancaster 
$14,000 to be known as the Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial 
Fund. It was also provided that the State Council of Edu- 
cation should award annually a scholarship amounting to 
$600 for advanced study in education. The award, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the fund, must be made to a teacher 
who is a citizen of Pennsylvania at the time the award 
is made and who is a holder of a baccalaureate degree from 
any college recognized by the State Council of Education. 

—_—<2-e—__ 

True friendship is a plant of slow growth, and must 
undergo and withstand the shocks of adversity, before it is 
entitled to the appellation—George Washington. 








COMPLETE health program planned and executed 

to serve every child in a county appears to be feasible 
only in ‘states where counties operate as a county unit, yet 
through the ground work of my predecessor, the careful 
planning of our County Board, and the splendid cooperation 
of 110 school directors, we have been able to make such 
a program a reality in Lehigh County. 


The Program 

1. School nursing service for every school in the county. 

2. Medical examination each year for children in grades 
one, four, and eight. Future plans call for the extension of 
this program to include twelfth grade. 

3. Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick classes for twelfth- 
grade girls. 

4. Paper film chest X-rays for all eleventh-grade boys 
and girls and also all athletes. (Service of the Lehigh 
County Tuberculosis Society.) 


The History 

In the fall of 1941, the twenty-one fourth-class school 
districts employed only two nurses—one in a large bor- 
ough and one serving three townships. In the latter, two 
townships employed the nurse two days per week and the 
third, a smaller district, employed the same nurse one day 
per week. Hence the nurse is a full-time employe and each 
district receives its pro rata share of the State appropriation. 
This joint agreement laid the foundation and gave the 
pattern for school nursing service throughout the county. 

The County Board saw the possibility of joint agreements 
between other school districts in the county and, in order 
to avoid a hodgepodge organization of nursing service, im- 
mediately took steps to plan the entire county in nursing 
areas so that each school district might be included in the 
complete picture. It is surprising how well a county can be 
organized to offer these services provided the planning is 
done before many serious errors in combinations are effected. 


The Plan 

The county was divided into eight nursing areas, com- 
prising from one to four school districts, depending on the 
school enrolment, proximity to each other, type of schools, 
and area in square miles. By the fall of 1943 six of the 
eight areas originally planned were established involving 
fifteen school districts. In the fall of 1944 the two remain- 
ing areas were established giving each school district in the 
county the services of a certified school nurse. 


Medical Examination 

To function efficiently and to produce a,maximum return 
for money expended, nursing service must be tied up with a 
periodic thorough physical examination made by a com- 
petent physician in the presence of the school nurse who, 
in turn, follows through with the findings either by notifying 
parents or, in the more serious cases, by personal visits to 
the home. Each needed correction diagnosed by the phys- 
ician is a challenge to the school nurse. If these two services 
are not tied together it is questionable whether either one 
warrants the expenditure without being supplemented with 
the other. 

With this in mind, our County Board recommended a 
complete physical checkup each year of all children in 
grades one, four, and eight. This plan provides each child 
with an examination every four years and also spreads the 
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cost of examinations. In the one and two teacher schools 
where enrolments are low, it is more advisable to have all 
grades examined every four years. Because of the scarcity 
of physicians at the present time the medical examination 
program has been curtailed. During the school term 1943-44 
only six districts found physicians who could spare the time. 
That our boards approve the plan is borne out by the fact 
that seventeen of the twenty-one districts have provided 
money in their 1944-45 budgets for medical examinations. 
We feel confident that all districts will cooperate when 
physicians are again available. 

Suggested Steps for County Organization 

1. Have county boards plan nursing areas of 800 to 
1500 pupils depending on the enrolment, type of schools, 
and areas to cover. 

2. Make county maps showing contemplated nursing areas, 

3. No part of the program should be initiated through 
the mails. Present and discuss the plan with each board 
either before or during the budget meeting so that money 
may be provided in the budget. 

4. Joint meetings may be held to select a suitable school 
nurse, although we found that, in most cases, the responsibil- 
ity of selecting the nurse was placed in our office. We did 
not solicit applications; we picked a nurse who possessed the 
qualities of a good school nurse and then offered her the 
position; and in no case did we fail to get the individual 
we wanted. We found that school nursing appeals to 
experienced nurses. 

5. Keep each board informed of the work of the school 
nurse by means of a monthly report. We have adopted a 
uniform printed form for the county. Each nurse submits 
a monthly report to each board of school directors and files 
a composite report in the county office. 


In Service Training 

The “in service training” of school nurses is a very es- 
sential part of a defensible program. 

Monthly meetings are held in the county office during 
school hours at which time the nurses discuss their problems 
and receive instructions. Usually the supervisor of special 
education sits in on these meetings; we have found that they 
have much in common. 

In order to function efficiently a school nurse must be 
thoroughly acquainted with all social agencies that might 
be of service to school children and needy families. Fre- 
quently, we call in representatives of these organizations 
to describe their services in order that nurses may become 
acquainted with their personnel and learn of the services 
offered by each agency. We have found that the agencies 
welcome the opportunity to speak to our nurses. There is 
nothing that clinches the value of the school nurse in the 
minds of administrators and school boards more than her 
ability to turn to the proper source for help in solving 
many unpleasant and annoying problems. 

Special programs are provided at our County Teachers’ 
Institute. At our recent meeting, Carl Morneweck, direc- 
tor of child accounting, Department of Public Instruction, 
made an outstanding contribution when he discussed “At- 
tendance Laws Pertinent to School Nursing.” 

Nurses are naturally urged to complete their twelve se- 
mester hours required for permanent certification. 


(Turn to page 186) 
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Progress Through Unity 


HIS is the final message as President of the State Asso- 

ciation. With this statement I mark the completion of 
my term of service to the Association. This is the time 
for retrospection, to review the work of the year, to look 
ahead and see what tasks are being left unfinished for those 
who will succeed. 

For me it has been a great personal experience, this op- 
portunity to serve the members of the Association in the 
highest office at their disposal. It has been an honor I 
deeply appreciate. I hope that in the activities in which 
we have engaged this year there has been sufficient of value 
to justify the confidence reposed in me. 

Many things have impressed themselves upon me as I have 
met with groups throughout the State this year and talked 
with them concerning the problems which our profession 
faces. There has been an enthusiastic response indicating 
that the need of organization and the importance of the 
times are understood. Leaders are working actively to 
prepare their local organizations to meet the responsibilities 
of the year ahead. In the opinion of others who are in a 
position to judge and to make comparisons, interest in the 
Association’s program is at its highest level. The spirit of 
unity which is so much needed at this time is very much 
in evidence. 

The Association has demonstrated that no group within 
its ranks is without a voice in its councils and decisions. 
A marked increase in the activities and in the organization 
of the Local Branches has been noted. 

All these are hopeful signs, but looking at the picture we 
realize that there is a great deal yet to be done. Not all 
of our local units have as yet solved their problems of es- 
tablishing an organization. Many of them have not de- 
veloped to the fullest the potentialities which exist within 
them. All too often the activities of the Branches are char- 
acterized by a pinchpenny attitude, which indicates that the 
membership has not as yet realized that the local unit must 
be equally important with the State and National organ- 
izations if our profession is to campaign successfully for 
the correction of the ills which beset us. 

Progress is being made on developing relationships be- 
tween Local Branches and their officers. In this field there 
remains much to be done. We cannot live to ourselves 
alone-as individuals nor can the Local Branches proceed to- 
ward the solution of their problems without taking into 
consideration the degree of progress of neighboring units. 
We may increasingly expect that teachers shall think of 
themselves more and more as belonging to a large unit 
composed of all teachers within their given county and that 
relationships shall be set up to make effective the working 
together of the various groups within that county. Quite 
possibly there is room for an increased activity on the part 
of Convention Districts in bringing together Presidents of 
Local Branches to unify their efforts in a promotion of the 
common objectives we wish to obtain. 

As I close this year I wish to express again my gratitude 
for the privilege of serving the Association in this capacity. 
As I said on the occasion of my presentation to the House 
of Delegates last year, I have thought of this as a recogni- 
tion by the Association of the important place occupied by 
the classroom teachers. I have been personally impressed 
in my activities by the fact that as a teacher I have had the 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 


duty of speaking the sentiments of a great professional 
Association. I would at this time like to express apprecia- 
tion for the helpful cooperation of the members of this As- 
sociation on all professional levels in the support of the 
program which has been moved forward this year— 
J. W. Newton, President, South Heights. 





The 1945 Executive Council 


NDER our constitution, the 1945 Executive Council 
will consist of the following: 
I. Officers 

1. The President 

2. The Vice President 

3. The State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

II. Department Presidents 

1. Administration 

2. Classroom Teachers in Elementary Education 

3. Classroom Teachers in Secondary Education 

4. Higher Education 

5. Practical Arts and Vocational Education 

III. Representatives of the Nine Convention Districts 

1. Central—Dorothy E. Williams, Clearfield, classroom 
teacher, two years 

2. Central-Western—Lisle W. Learn, Heilwood, ad- 
ministrator, one year 

3. Eastern—George A. Eichler, Northampton, admin- 
istrator, two years 

4. Midwestern—A. B. Denniston, Greenville, adminis- 
trator, one year 

5. Northeastern—James D. Curran, Carbondale, ad- 
ministrator, one year 

6. Northwestern—F. Lowe Edwards, Corry, classroom 
teacher, one year 

7. Southeastern—Richard K. Smith, Springfield, class- 
room teacher, two years; Milton O. Pearce, Phila- 
delphia, administrator, one year. 

8. Southern—J. Frank Faust, Chambersburg, adminis- 
trator, two years 

9. Western—W. D. McCoy, Pittsburgh, administrator, 
two years; Frances M. Goodwin, Carmichaels, class- 
room teacher, ‘one year. 





Reading Clinic 


HE annual seminar of reading disabilities will be held 

by the School of Education of the Pennsylvania State 
College January 29 to February 2. The themes for the pro- 
grams on the successive days are: Approaches to the Analy- 
sis of Reading Disabilities, Psycho-physiological Factors, 
Psycho-educational Factors, Capacity for Reading, Deter- 
mination of Reading Achievement, Case Typings and Prog- 
nosis, Directed Reading Activities, Experience Approach, 
Word Perception. 

Further information concerning the program may be 
obtained from Emmett A. Betts, research professor and 
director of the reading clinic at the college. 

————— —__ 


The art of conversation is to be prompt without being 
stubborn; to refute without argument, and to clothe great 
matters in a motley garb.—Benjamin Disraeli 
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Local Branch Presidents’ 


Conferences 
HE series of PSEA Local Branch Presidents’ Confer- 


ences, “Partners in a United Profession,’ announced in 
the September issue of the PENNsyLvANIA ScHOOL JOURNAL 
was concluded on November 3. One thousand four hun- 
dred thirty-three officers and members interested in the 
program of professional associations—local, state, and na- 
tional—participated in these twenty-nine meetings in the 
nine Convention Districts. This compares with an_at- 
tendance of 356 in sixteen meetings last year. Convention 
District Presidents issued the invitations and acted as gen- 
eral chairmen for the meetings in the respective Convention 
Districts. Chairmen on local arrangements served as hosts 
and cooperated in arranging for the dinner meetings, at- 
tended to the numerous details involved, and presided at 
the dinner meetings. 

The first session of the three-part conference began at 
four o'clock and was devoted to the program of the in- 
ternal organization of the local branches. It was directed 
toward the improvement of their structure, their facilities 
for service, and their general efficiency as functioning or- 
ganizations. The latter part of the period took the form 
of a workshop with informal participation by the group 
under the direction of a local branch president. Typical 
problems discussed were local branch dues, local sick leave 
regulations, local salary schedules, democratic procedures, 
and other local branch problems in which members indicated 
an interest. Members of the PSEA Committee on Local 
Branches contributed greatly to the success of this part of 
the program by their participation at the conferences in 
their respective Convention Districts. Other PSEA State- 
wide committees which contributed by the individual par- 
ticipation of their membership were the Committee on 
Teacher Welfare, the Committee on Retirement Problems, 
the Committee on Professional Activities for Faculties and 
Students in Teacher Education Institutions. 

A dinner featured the second part of each conference 
at six o'clock to which the PSEA had invited four repre- 
sentatives of each of its 287 local branches to be its guests. 
These included the president, secretary, and chairman of 
the Local Legislative Committee, together with the district 
or county superintendent or college president. The attend- 
ance records indicate their acceptance as follows: 


Local Branch Presifeats < 20.5 066505008: 222 
Local Branch Secretaries ......5....:. f0 
Chairmen of Local Legislative Committees .. 172 
Superintendents and Presidents of Colleges .. 158 


Seven hundred three interested PSEA members in addi- 
tion to the above availed themselves of the opportunity 
to attend. 

A representative of the PSEA and the NEA spoke at each 
of the dinner meetings. President J. Willard Newton repre- 
sented the State Association at most of the meetings, and 
a member of the NEA Headquarters Staff spoke for the 
National Association. In this connection the PSEA is es- 
pecially indebted to the following for their services: 

Hilda Maehling, Executive Secretary, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers 

Frank W. Hubbard, Director, NEA Research Division 

Richard R. Foster, Assistant Director, NEA Research 
Division 

Ralph MacDonald, NEA Defense Commission 

Mildred S. Fenner, Assistant Editor, NEA Journal 

T. D. Martin, NEA Membership Director 

The final session at eight o’clock was devoted to the 
PSEA Legislative Program for 1945. One or more mem- 
bers of the PSEA Legislative Committee were present to 
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Mabel Studebaker Appointed 
to Ed. Policies Commission 


Mabel Studebaker, teacher of 
science, Gridley Junior High 
School, Erie, has been appointed a 
member of the Educational Polj- 
cies Commission of the National 
Education Association. This high 
honor follows a distinguished rec. 
ord of service which Miss Stude- 
baker has rendered the NEA. She 
is now serving as Second NEA 
Director for Pennsylvania and com. 
pleted in June, 1944, a term as 
president of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers of the NEA, 
an organization for which she had 
previously been the Northeastern Regional Director. She 
was a member of the special board, appointed by the NEA’s 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation, to investigate charges which had been made con- 
cerning illegal influence by the Mayor over the New York 
City school system. 


MaBEL STUDEBAKER 








outline the program and to conduct a period of discussion. 
Members of the Legislative Committee and of the PSEA 
Executive Council through their cooperation and support 
contributed greatly to the success of the conferences, par- 
ticularly in connection with the presentation of the pro- 
posed salary program. Especially to be commended in con- 
nection with the latter were the services of Paul S. Christ- 
man, Schuylkill Haven, and C. O. Williams, State College, 
for their combined participation in more than half of the 
conferences throughout the State. 

The conferences throughout were marked by a keen in- 
terest and active participation by those present. The con- 
ference with the largest attendance was the one at Pitts- 
burgh which had a total attendance of 212. The next 
largest was at West Chester with a total attendance of 103. 
Adams County is deserving of special recognition for its 
plan to carry the conference message and discussions to all 
its members. Immediately following the conferences in the 
Southern Convention District, professional leaders in Adams 
County organized a series of local conferences which car- 
ried the message to all the members of the Association 
within the County. Requests for additional copies of the 
Major PSEA Legislative Proposals, for sample constitutions 
for local branches, together with increased membership in 
the National Education Association, indicate that the con- 
ferences fulfilled to a large extent the purpose for which 
they were organized and held. 

The Committee on Local Branches sponsored the con- 
ferences which were supervised and directed by R. C. Web- 
ster, Assistant Executive Secretary, Field Secretary, PSEA. 





County-Wide Library Service 
(From page 168) 
L. Titcomb, who, as librarian of the Washington County 
Free Public Library in Hagerstown, Maryland, said of the 
use of the book automobile: 

“No better method has been devised for reaching the 
dweller in the country. The book goes to the man, not 
the man waiting for the book.” 

The county library movement which was launched in 
January, 1944, reached a successful conclusion within a 
period of nine months. Hence by September first the 
county library was established, and the much desired county- 
wide library service has become a reality. 
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School Board Secretaries 
Convention 


HE Association of School Board Secretaries will open 

its 32nd Annual Convention at 9:15 a. m., February 
8, with the singing of the Star Spangled Banner, to be fol- 
lowed by prayer delivered by The Reverend G. D. Batdorf, 
D.D., Bishop of the United Brethren Church, Harrisburg. 
James D. Wallace, president, will preside. Following a 
short business session Paul E. Witmeyer, deputy superin- 
tendent, Department of Public Instruction, will deliver an 
address entitled “Your School and the Veteran”. This 
address will be followed by an address by Francis A. Pitkin, 
executive director of the State Planning Board, Harrisburg. 

The afternoon session will convene at 1:30. Following a 
short business session the School Directors will meet in joint 
assembly with the School Secretaries. Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, will deliver an address 
on the subject “The School Director and Postwar Educa- 
tion”, followed by announcements by Dr. C. Howard Wit- 
mer, president of the Pennsylvania School Directors’ Asso- 
ciation. At 3:15 the assembly will break up into sectional 
group meetings for the discussion of problems pertaining 
to school activities: 

Group number one—Directors and Secretaries of first- 
and second-class districts will meet in Roon: 321, Education 
Building. 

Group number two—Directors and Secretaries of third- 
class districts employing full-time secretaries will meet in 
the assembly room of the Penn-Harris Hotel. 

Group number three—Directors and Secretaries of third- 
class districts employing Part-time Secretaries will meet in 
the ballroom of the Penn-Harris Hotel. 

Group number four—Directors and Secretaries of fourth- 
class districts operating high schools will meet in the House 
Chamber, State Capitol Building. 

Group number five—Directors and Secretaries of fourth- 
class districts not operating high schools will meet in the 
Forum of the Education Building. 

The evening session will convene at 7:30 p. m. with a 
concert by the William Penn High School Band of Harris- 
burg. At 8:00 p. m. there will be a demonstration of Forum 
lighting to be followed by greetings delivered by the Hon- 
orable Edward Martin, Governor of the Commonwealth. 
Following the presentation of distinguished service awards 
to school board members, the Honorable Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, Mayor of the City of Baltimore, will deliver an 
address. Following the address, James D. Wallace, presi- 
dent, will close the Convention of the Association of School 
3oard Secretaries of Pennsylvania. ; 





School Directors’ Convention 


HE 50th Annual Convention and Golden Anniversary 

of the Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Association 
will be held in Harrisburg, February 8-9, 1945, in the Forum 
of the Education Building. The Convention will again be 
combined in part with the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of School Board Secretaries. The Directors will 
officially open their convention by meeting in joint session 
with the Secretaries at 2:15 Thursday afternoon, February 
8, in the Forum of the Education Building. The Secre- 
taries and the Directors will combine in joint session for 
the afternoon meeting, the sectional meetings, and the 
evening session. 

Speakers and subjects for the Convention are as follows: 
The School Director and Postwar Education, Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction; Greet- 
ings, Honorable Edward Martin, Governor of the Com- 
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monwealth; Address, The Honorable Theodore R. Mc- 
Keldin, Mayor of the City of Baltimore; Fifty Years Progress 
in Pennsylvania Schools, Lee L. Driver; Education and the 
People’s Peace, A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of schools, 
Philadelphia; Education in Wartime China, Mrs. Chu Shih- 
ming; The School’s Contribution to Community Health, 
Chas. E. Lyght, M.D., Director of Health Education, Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, and The Needs of Youth 
in a World at War, Mrs. Paul Whitney. 

Two other features of the convention will be a concert 
by the William Penn High School Band of Harrisburg and 
the presentation of Distinguished Service Awards to school 
board members by L. E. Parmenter, executive manager, 
National School Service Institute. 





America Trails Britain in 
Educational Reform 


NE of the most outstanding educational advances dur- 

ing the war period was the British Parliament’s pas- 
sage of the new Education Act on August 3, 1944, after 
seven and one-half months of careful deliberation. This 
represents the greatest advance in the history of education 
in Great Britain. It is significant to note that during the 
time when this Act was one of the major interests of the 
British Parliament, the federal aid for education bill was 
before the Congress of the United States and in spite of 
every effort on the part of far-seeing laymen and educators, 
this bill has received shabby treatment and comparatively 
slight consideration, notwithstanding its great importance 
to the national welfare. 

The most important feature of the British Education Act 
is the raising of the compulsory school age from fourteen 
to fifteen years, and to sixteen years by 1947, or as soon 
afterwards as possible. The bill also provides that all chil- 
dren between sixteen and eighteen who leave school to work 
shall receive compulsory part-time education. These new 
British requirements, when fully in effect, will exceed those 
of any state in this country. A majority of the laws in the 
forty-eight states permit withdrawal from school at fourteen 
for the purpose of work and do not require school attend- 
ance of any kind after sixteen. 

Nursery schools will be provided in increasing numbers, 
and technical and adult education will be greatly extended 
and will be made available to all sections of Great Britain. 

Contrary to the common practice in the United States, all 
children in Great Britain will receive medical inspection and 
medical treatment free. Provision has also been made for 
free meals and milk for school children. This new Act 
also makes special provision for education of children handi- 
capped physically or mentally. 

The annual additional cost of this bill when fully in 
operation will be over $320,000,000. Comparable expendi- 
tures in the United States in proportion to our greater popu- 
lation would amount to over one billion dollars increase in 
school expenditures annually. 

The National Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education calls public attention to the immediate 
necessity of raising the educational standards in the United 
States. The education of its citizens should be the first con- 
cern of a democracy.—Issued by the National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy Through Education of the 
NEA. 


o~<— 





Education makes people easy to lead but difficult to drive; 
easy to govern, but impossible to enslave—Lord Brougham. 


Lasting peace can be established only by first writing it 
in the hearts of childhood and youth—N. D. Showalter. 











Norristown Teacher Retires 


A. May Gougler retired from 
teaching in the Norristown schools 
in June of 1944. At its annual 
autumn tea on September 28 the 
Norristown Teachers’ Club hon- 
ored her with a testimonial and 
presented her a $50 War Bond in 
appreciation of her services. 

In the testimonial many of Miss 
Geugler’s interests and __ services 
were noted. She was a charter 
member of the Norristown Teach- 
ers’ Club of which she is a past 
president. She served actively as a 
member of the Club’s scholarship 
committee which raises money for a permanent fund. She 
suggested the idea of group insurance for Norristown teach- 
ers and was editor of a Handbook issued by the Norris- 
town Local Branch. 





A. May GoucLer 


Miss Gougler was a delegate to PSEA conventions. She 
attended NEA conventions and an international convention 
on education in Scotland. 

In 1910 she was chairman of a committee appointed to 
establish a Parent-Teacher Association. Out of this organ- 
ization grew Mothers’ Clubs. She brought Clare Tree 
Major plays to Norristown and was active in trying to se- 
cure better movies for youth. She promoted interest in 
nutrition and was instrumental in bringing mid-morning 
milk to pupils in the elementary schools. 

On October 11, the Norristown branch of the PSEA 
elected Miss Gougler as an honorary life member in tribute 
to her services. 





Greensburg Teacher Retires 


Robert G. Shorthouse, principal 
of the Grammar School in Greens- 
burg, retired in June, completing 
fifty years of service in the schools 
of Westmoreland County. 

During his long period of serv- 
ice in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Shorthouse not only 
taught efficiently, but also made a 
lasting impression upon his pupils. 
To them, he was both teacher and 
friend. ; 





Mr. Shorthouse taught one year 
at Derlings School, North Hunt- 
ington Township. He was prin- 
cipal of the North Irwin Schools for three years and taught 
in the Irwin Schools for seven years. He was supervisor 
of music in Greensburg for three years. and later became 
principal of the Grammar School, a post which he held for 
thirty-six years. 


4 


Rosert G. SHORTHOUSE 


The retired principal will continue to reside in Greens- 
burg, but will devote much of his time to the teaching of 
voice and piano at his home and serving as organist at 
First Church of Christ, Scientist, Greensburg, Pa. 
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Altoona Teacher Honored 
at Testimonial 


More than 200 former associates 
in the Altoona schools, friends, and 
relatives joined recently in honor- 
ing Harry H. Beacham, who re- 
tired last June after forty-three years 
in school work, thirty-four of them 
in the Altoona district. 

The testimonial was sponsored 
by the Altoona Education Associa- 
tion and was held in the Logan 
room of the Penn-Alto Hotel, 
beautifully decorated in the au- 
tumn colors of red and _ yellow, 
using chrysanthemums. Clara E. 
Cockerilie, who worked with Mr. 
Beacham as a supervisor, served as toastmistress, and was in- 
troduced by President Harold C. Wimmer of the A.E.A. 

Gifts of fishing equipment were presented Mr. Beacham 
by Melvin Campbell on behalf of the Altoona Education 
Association, an automobile blanket and book by Byron Mc- 
Dowell on behalf of the city principals, and a variety of 
articles, ranging from rugs to magazine racks, all made by 
the boys and girls of the special schools, by Mrs. Anna 
Swope, president of the special teachers. 

Miss Cockerille presented an autograph book containing 
the names of all guests present at the affair. In speaking 
of Mr. Beacham’s service in the Altoona school district, Miss 
Cockerille credited him with having stabilized education in 
the Altoona schools. Superintendent Harry L. Kriner 
spoke briefly, praising the high type of educators he has met 
in Altoona as typified by the guest of honor, Mr. Beacham. 


Harry H. BEeacHaMm 





Dr. Grim Completes 
Half Century of Service 


After serving 45 
years as professor of 
science on the State 
Teachers College, 
Kutztown, faculty, 
James S. Grim has re- 
tired. Proving the 
statement that once 
one’s a scientist one 
always is a scientist, 
Dr. Grim is continu- 
ing his scientific work 
by doing _ biological 
research in Bucks 
County. 





James S. Grim 


Dr. Grim, an au- 
thority on the teaching of science in the elementary school, 
is the author of several textbooks—“Introduction to Agri- 
culture,” “Elementary Agriculture,” and “Common Animals,” 
and numerous magazine articles which are widely used in 
American high schools. Most of his books may be found 
on the shelves of college and university libraries. 

During World War I, Dr. Grim received a leave of ab- 
sence to serve with the A.E.F. as an educational director 
in France and Germany. This, he says, is one service of 
which he is proud. 
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Clara A. Myers Retires 


Clara A. Myers of the faculty of 
the State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, retired recently after teach- 
ing there since 1901. Previous to 
that time she had taught rural 
schools in Adams County for four 
years. 

Miss Myers taught at the College 
from 1901-1915, was dean of 
women from 1915 to 1938, then 
taught geography from 1938 until 
her retirement. She wrote a his- 
tory of the College in 1934. 

Miss Myers received her diploma 
from the Normal School at Kutz- 
town in 1899. She earned her baccalaureate degree at 
Gettysburg College and her master’s degree at Temple Uni- 
versity. She also studied at the University of Virginia, 
Columbia University, and the Clark School of Geography. 





Ciara A. MYERS 





Fighteen-Year Education for All 


N VIEW of the difficult social and economic problems 

that will confront the voters of the United States for 
many decades after the war, it is of the utmost importance 
that education at least until eighteen years of age be pro- 
vided for all of our future citizens. Nothing would safe- 
guard our future as much as the completion of high school 
training by the great masses of our people. At present only 
25 per cent of our adult population have graduated from 
high school. 

If we are to have full employment after the war there 
must be a pronounced increase in the production and con- 
sumption of goods and in the expansion of service occupa- 
tions. These ends can be obtained only if all of our people 
have a cultural education which will maintain their wants at 
a high level, and a thorough practical training which will 
increase and maintain their desire and ability to produce 
goods and to enter service occupations. 

One of the most essential advances to be sought in Amer- 
ican education is the requirement of schooling for all youth 
up to eighteen years of age. As a first step in accomplishing 
this end, the National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education advocates compulsory school 
attendance of all children until sixteen years of age, with- 
out exception, as the minimum standard for the forty-eight 
states. 

As a second step, the Commission recommends that 
school attendance also be required of all between sixteen 
and eighteen years of age who are unemployed, with a provi- 
sion that those between these ages who are employed be 
required to obtain work permits and to attend part-time 
schools adapted to their needs. 

The final step should be compulsory education for all 
young people until eighteen years of age. This education 
should as far as possible be adapted to the abilities, inter- 
ests, and needs of each individual—tIssued by the National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation of the NEA. 





NEA Membership 

The last report from the NEA on membership was dated 
November 21, 1944. On that date Pennsylvania membership 
in the NEA numbered 20, 110. Ohio in the same report was 
listed with a membership of 24,335. Undoubtedly many 
additional memberships from Pennsylvania have been re- 
ceived in NEA headquarters since November 21. 
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Sharon Superintendent 


C. M. Musser is the new super- 
intendent of Sharon schools, suc- 
ceeding Paul E. Witmeyer, now 
deputy superintendent in the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Mr. 
Musser was principal of Sharon 
High School when elected to the 
superintendency. 

Superintendent Musser was born 


: : and educated in Columbia. He 
} graduated from Lebanon Valley 
= College in 1925 with the B.S. de- 


gree. In 1931 he received his M.A. 
from Washington and_ Jefferson 
College and in 1944 his M.E. from 
the University of Pittsburgh. 

His school experience includes: 3925-27, teacher and coach, 
Boswell High School; 1927-31, teacher and coach, 1931-36, 
assistant principal, Canonsburg High School; 1936-39, teacher 
and assistant football coach, 1939-40, assistant principal, and 
1940-44, principal, Sharon High School. He was a member 
of the United States Marine Corps in World War I. 


C. M. Musser 





Upper Merion Township 
Superintendent 


When Upper Merion Township, 
Montgomery County, changed its 
school district from a supervising 
principalship to a superintendency, 
it advanced Warren H. Cocklin, 
the supervising principal, to super- 
intendent. He had been supervis- 
ing principal since 1938. 

Mr. Cocklin graduated from the 
State Normal School at Shippens- 
burg in 1917. He had previously 
taught two years in the rural 
schools in Cumberland and in York 
County. He served in the 27th 
Balloon Company in 1917-18. He 
taught at Mount Union in 1920-21, then graduated from 
Franklin and Marshall College with the B.S. degree in 1923. 
He taught in Perkiomen Prep school two years and in Lower 
Merion High School for thirteen years. 





WarrEN H. Cock.iin 





Committee on Local Branches 


HE Committee on Local Branches met at PSEA Head- 

quarters, Harrisburg, December 2. Norman C. Brill- 
hart, chairman, Reading, presided while the committee con- 
sidered the summary of the Local Branch Questionnaire. 

It was agreed that unified membership should be recom- 
mended and emphasized as the ultimate solution for attain- 
ing membership goals. Local branches should be en- 
couraged to become affiliates of the NEA and to send their 
quota of delegates to the National Convention. They should 
also be urged to adopt a constitution. 

The matter of Local Branch dues and budgets was dis- 
cussed. One of the recommendations of the committee was 
the establishment of area branches within the county Local 
Branches in the larger counties. The committee also recom- 
mended that articles and news concerning Local Branches 
be included in the JouRNAL. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Raymond C. Webster, Acting Secretary 
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12 vear SCIENCE PROGRAM 


The following complete series of science texts for the twelve years of 
school meet every condition of present-day life, including the Army re- 
quirements in the books for high school use. 








ELEMENTARY GRADES 








THE RAINBOW READERS, ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
by Carpenter, Bailey and Smith 
assisted by reading specialists for each grade 
Grade 
1—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH JUDY AND JOE 
2—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH BOB AND DON 
3—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH JANE AND PAUL 
4—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH DORIS AND BILLY 
S—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH JACK AND JILL 
6—ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE WITH RUTH AND JIM 
Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain the new scientific terms. 
A complete Course of Study is furnished free to the teachers using the Rainbow 


Readers. 


The youngest pupils are thrilled with the idea of studying science. The Rainbow Readers 
enrich the reading program and form the best foundation for the Twelve-Year Science Program. 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 





OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
by Carpenter and Wood 


7—OUR ENVIRONMENT: ITS RELATION TO US 
8—OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE ADAPT OURSELVES TO IT 
9—OUR ENVIRONMENT: HOW WE USE AND CONTROL IT 


These three books form the very heart of the continuous Twelve-Year Science 
Program. 








FOR SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Three National Leaders 





10—NEW BIOLOGY by Smallwood, Reveley and Bailey 


11—ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY by 
Brownlee, Fuller, Hancock, Sohon and Whitsit, 1943 


12—ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS by Fuller, Brownlee and Baker, 1944 


Containing the Army requirements for Electricity, Machines and Radio. 





WORKBOOKS and TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


ALLYN and BACON 


11 East 36th Street New York City 16 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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The SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Complete Course Meeting the Latest Requirements of the National 
Council for the Social Studies and the American Historical Association. 








ELEMENTARY GRADES 





Geography —_ History — Civics Grade 
THE COMMUNITY WHERE I 1 3 
LIVE BUSY hatatanans ‘imi 
By Pierce By Quinlan 
JOURNEYS THROUGH MANY OUR AMERICA 4 
ve Pihtiwee: ~~ — 
By Stull and Hatch a ee 
JOURNEYS THROUGH NORTH AMERICA 5 
By Stull and Hatch ee 
EUROPE AND EUROPE THE NEW WORLD’S 6 
OVERSEAS FOUNDATIONS IN THE OLD <—— 
By Stull and Hatch By West and West . 


DATED EVENTS WAR MAP 
A 1944 Dated Events War Map indicating the most recent gains of the Allied 
nations, 20 x 26 inches, in colors, price 20c¢ postpaid. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 








ASIA, LATIN AMERICA, ELEMENTARY COMMUNITY 7 

UNITED STATES CIVICS ae 
By Stull and Hatch By Hughes 

THE STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 8 

By West and West — 

GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 9 

By Van Cleef By Hughes _——— 


PENNSYLVANIA PAST AND PRESENT—By Hughes 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 








THE MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 10 
By Hughes om 

THE MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 11 
By Hughes —— 

AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1945 12 
By Magruder are 


WORKBOOKS and TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


ALLYN and BACON 


11 East 36th Street New York City 16 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 











The Challenge of Professional Organization 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary, NEA 


ITIHE Five-Year Program of Unification, Expansion, and 

Development, adopted by the NEA Representative As- 
sembly at Pittsburgh, presents the greatest challenge ever 
placed before the teaching profession. It will not be easy 
to achieve. It can be accomplished only by sustained hard 
work, goodwill, cooperation, and determination. But it can 
be attained! 

With adoption of the Five-Year Program, the profession 
took the second step toward a United Education Association, 
The first local associations had their beginnings in 1790, 
state associations in 1845, the NEA in 1857. A friendly 
relationship existed among these local, state, and national 
organizations but until 1920 each pursued its separate way. 
Then came the Salt Lake City convention of the NEA, 
when the Association’s Representative Assembly—to be made 
up of delegates from state and local associations—was 
created. This was the first step in knitting local, state, and 
national into one unified instrument for professional better- 
ment. Before the first meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly in Des Moines in 1921, 44 state associations had 
affliated and the others did so soon afterward. During 
that first year nearly 500 local associations affiliated. 

In the two decades since that time, some progress has 
been made toward unification and coordination, tho teach- 
ers have been slower than physicians and lawyers, slower 
than farmers and industrialists, slower than beauticians and 
morticians, to perfect the art of organization. However, 
if the Five-Year Program succeeds—and it is our job to 
see that it does succeed—by 1949, our local, state, and 
national associations will be unified, really unified, in their 
committee work, financing, and programs of achievement 
so that the profession may meet the urgent issues of our 
times with a united front. The Five-Year Program is a 
goal calling for 800,000 members or 90 per cent of all teach- 
ers on a united-dues basis by 1949, an increase of 100,000 
annually. 

Here are some straws showing which way our profes- 
sional wind is blowing. The Oregon State Teachers Asso- 
ciation has increased its dues from $3 to 4 of 1 per cent 
of the annual salary of each member, this payment to cover 
both NEA and OSTA dues on a united-dues basis. Arizona 
local associations in cooperation with state and national are 
this year handling the membership campaign on a united- 
dues basis. We are moving toward a unified profession. 
In the past we have had a tendency to speak of local, state, 
and national organizations as though they represented three 
groups of teachers, when actually they do or should repre- 
sent every teacher in the three phases of her professional 
citizenship—local, state, national. 


NEA Headquarters Staff Works 


And there has sometimes been a tendency to think of the 
headquarters staffs of state and national organizations as 
being those organizations. We really know, of course, that 
the NEA is you and I and 272,000 other educators. We 
know that its activities are carried on by three groups: (1) 
the ten divisions of the NEA headquarters staff, who act 
on the mandate of the Representative Assembly, the Asso- 
ciation’s chief policy-making body, made up of delegates 
of state and local associations; (2) the Association’s 29 
departments, 10 of which have executive secretaries in the 


“Our contributions to professional organization are an investment in our own future.” 


F. L. SCHLAGLE 
President, NEA 


Washington office; (3) the NEA’s 30 commissions, com- 
mittees, and councils. 

You and all the other teachers of the nation own a large 
seven-story building in the nation’s capital, five blocks north 
of the White House. Here 200-staff members, ranging from 
among the best-known educational leaders in the country to 
unheralded typists, work—and work hard. Lights burn at 
night at NEA headquarters. A typical day brings in 1300 
first-class letters, a dozen telegrams, a radiogram, 250 pieces 
of second-class mail, 250 postcards, 20 parcel post packages, 
and 350 telephone calls. The letters ask: “What is the 
average salary of teachers in cities over 60,000?” “What is 
being done in postwar educational planning?” “What kind 
of paint is best for a home economics classroom?” . . . and 
so on ad infinitum. The NEA has at its fingertips the 
facts necessary to answer these thousands of letters. 


Research Service 


The Association’s research activities have come to be one 
of the major services rendered to the profession. The Re- 
search Division has recently completed a study of state school 
legislation passed between 1939 and 1943 and a survey of 
teacher attitudes and opinions on practices in personnel ad- 
ministration. One of its most important activities is its 
biennial salary study now being made. Over a long period 
of years, the NEA has been gathering data on teachers’ sal- 
aries, with the result that for no other profession is there 
available such complete information on economic status as 
there is for the teaching profession. 

The facts are gathered—and they are used. It is no acci- 
dent that teachers’ salaries have increased from an annual 
average of $755 in 1917 to $1550 in 1944. In 1917 the 
Association began the salary campaigns that resulted in 
modern salary schedules in communities far and wide and 
in better salaries everywhere. The NEA helped to maintain 
salaries during the depression. Since the war came, it has 
worked vigorously to raise salaries to meet the increased 
cost of living—and has succeeded in hundreds of communi- 
ties, as letters in the NEA files testify. 

Or take tenure. The NEA studies laws and practices, 
distributes valuable publications, serves as a clearinghouse 
on legislation; helps state and local associations when called 
upon. Its tenure committee fights to protect the individual 
teacher. Amid instability of depression years and hysteria 
of wartime, when teachers have been unjustly dismissed, 
NEA committees have investigated and have arrayed the 
mighty power of public opinion on the side of justice and 
fair dealing for teachers and children. We might take 
certification or teacher preparation or retirement or teacher 
load or sick leave or teacher recruiting in the face of wartime 
teacher shortage—the story would be the same. The NEA 
fights for you. It fights for the schools. It fights for 
children and youth. It fights for America. It is the largest, 
most professional, and most militant teachers organization 
in the United States. 

The protection and defense of American schools and 
teachers against unfair attack or unreasonable treatment is 
considered so important that in 1941 the Representative 
Assembly created a Commission for the Defense of Dem- 
ocracy through Education, with an executive secretary to 
serve as a member of the headquarters staff. Typical of the 
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Commission’s achievements were its securing an amendment 
to the Hatch Act which restored civil rights to teachers and 
its investigation last year of the interference of the mayor 
of New York City with the schools of that city. In re- 
sponse to requests by national civic and educational groups, 
as well as by Illinois and Chicago groups, the Commission 
has voted to conduct an impartial, nonpartisan investigation 
of the treatment of personnel in the Chicago public-school 
system. 

Educational Policies Commission 

A second commission with a secretary at headquarters is 
the Educational Policies Commission, which since its creation 
in 1935, has given a sound leadership through its imposing 
array of publications, including, for example, “The Purposes 
of Education in American Democracy,” “The Education of 
Free Men in American Democracy,” and its newest book 
and one of its finest, “Education tor All American Youth.” 
Nearly 100,000 copies of its pamphlet, “Education and the 
People’s Peace,” which calls for a place for education at the 
peace table and an international office of education as a part 
of the world peace organization, have been distributed, 
more than half of them to prominent citizens outside the 
teaching profession. The message is also being taken to the 
public through study guides for adults and high school 
pupils, more than 100 addresses on education’s role in the 
peace, 4 radio programs, 20 magazine and newspaper 
articles, and 10 regional conferences. This is one way the 
War and Peace Fund is being used—to strengthen the arm 
of the Association in its efforts to help win the war and the 
peace, 

Legislative and Federal Relations 

The third great commission is the Legislative, whose 
members work in close cooperation with the headquarters 
Division of Legislative and Federal Relations. The need for 
this new division is evident when you consider the fact 
that by March 1 of 1944 there had been more than 100 
bills directly concerning education introduced in the 78th 
Congress. You are already familiar with the campaign for 
federal aid which is being waged for passage of S.637, 
which would distribute $300,000,000 to the states for support 
of public education. You know that a little more than a 
year ago this bill reached the floor of the Senate. You recall 
that enough Senators had committed themselves to vote 
favorably on this measure—so that it would have passed 
had it not been for a treacherous amendment introduced 
at the last minute by opponents of the measure to confuse 
the issue. 

This was a set-back, but eventual victory is inevitable 
if we teachers demonstrate that we have finishitive as well 
as initiative. “The WAVE may break in failure, but the 
TIDE is sure to win.” The War and Peace Fund is helping 
to finance this vitally important campaign. The Senate 
Committee has again reported S. 637 for favorable consider- 
ation by the Senate—in its original, unamended form. 

Meanwhile the companion bill, H. R. 2849, is steadily 
gaining strength in the House and has enough support for 
passage in that body if it can be brought to a vote. Candi- 
dates in both parties, who are favorable to federal aid, fared 
well in the election and it may reasonably be expected that 
if legislation is not passed before this Congress adjourns it 
will be passed by the 79th Congress early in 1945. 


Largest Educational Publisher 


The NEA not only collects facts, enables teachers to use 
them, defends the schools, forms policies, and influences 
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legislation. It is a publisher, the largest educational pub- 
lisher in the world. With its departments and committees, 
it publishes annually about 215,000,000 pages—in the form 
of 21 magazines and nearly 200 other publications, covering 
units of work, methods, research studies, bibliographies, and 
the like. Its Journal is the one publication received by 
every member of the Association. With the fewest text 
pages in its history, due to the government wartime limita- 
tions on paper, The Journal attempts to supply the back- 
ground for the common mind of the profession, to help 
teachers do a better job of teaching in war and peace, and 
to tell of the Association’s work and aims. 

Other publications include the Proceedings of conventions; 
four research bulletins a year; and a publication now only 
in its second year, the NEA Leaders Letter, a four-page 
planographed sheet sent about every two weeks by key 
leaders. You are probably familiar with the “Problems in 
American Life” study units published by two NEA De- 
partments—the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals and the National Council of Social Studies, or 
with such departmental yearbooks recently issued as the 
American Association of School Administrators’ “Schools 
for the People,” the Department of Elementary School 
Principals’ “Creative Learning;” the Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development’s “Toward a New 
Curriculum.” 


But to reach the profession, as is done by the NEA’s 
huge publishing program, is not enough. Since the schools 
can go no further than public opinion permits, a prime 
function of the NEA is keeping the pudlic informed as to 
the activities, policies, and needs of the schools. The ob- 
servance of American Education ‘Week, of which the NEA 
is a sponsor, is steadily increasing. Each year more than 
8,000,000 adults visit their schools during that week. The 
Association sponsors radio programs in connection with its 
annual conventions. It distributes to press and radio news 
stories based on NEA studies and_publications—10,000 
stories this past year. As an outcome of its public relations 
program, the NEA has enlisted school support from such 
important Groups as the PTA, NAM, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, AFL, and CIO. 

The NEA has cooperated with the editors of national 
magazines, national advertisers, and the Office of War In- 
formation in pointing out the importance of teaching and 
the difficulties of the schools in wartime. So it is not just 
happenstance that Wrigley has proclaimed through the 
street-car ads that “America’s teachers are doing important 
war work” or that the nearly 6,000,000 readers of This Week 
are informed that “Your Kids are the Victims” of schools 
inadequately supported or that the Kellogg Company over a 
national network praises the teacher’s contributions to war 
and peace. The relationship between lay tribute to the 
schools and teachers, on the one hand, and the NEA, on 
the other, is direct and unequivocal. The NEA has avail- 
able “drop-in” ads which we can submit to you on this 
subject for your local newspapers. 


Pennsylvania and FTA 

So you see your Association 7s acting, 7s achieving. But 
it can be even more effective, just as the state and local as- 
sociations can be more effective, when the three are unified 
into one professional whole, enlisting all the nation’s teach- 
ers. In the belief that college students preparing to become 
teachers should become members of their state and national 
professional associations, Pennsylvania has worked out a 


“Let it not be said of the teachers in the years to come that when the nation in its hour of crisis called, they failed to respond.” 


4 hundred thousand men coming one after another could not move a ton weight, but the united strength of fifty would 


transport it with ease-—-GtorcE WASHINGTON 
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united program for Future Teachers of America. FTA 
chapters will be chartered jointly by the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association and the NEA. The FTA movement 
goes back to 1938, and there are now 118 chapters enrolling 
2,517 Future Teachers in 35 states. When our prospective 
teachers are properly introduced to their professional organ- 
izations, through FTA, the battle for professionalization 
will be half won. 

The other half is largely up to the local association, the 
training ground for leadership, State and national associa- 
tions gain in strength as professional loyalties are built up 
through local associations. The day has passed when local 
associations can meet and eat and adjourn. The NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers is the liaison between the 
NEA and the local associations, It sends information to 
locals on how to affiliate with the national. It is responsible 
for a series on “Building Strong Local Associations” in 
The Journal last year and this; reprints are available free. 
Its Organization Workbook may be secured free by local 
associations. It cooperates with the NEA Research Division 








January, 1945 


in producing a discussion pamphlet series on such subjects 
as tenure and school finance—for use by local associations, 
It helps plan local and state meetings. Its officers meet with 
planning committees, address conferences, help invigorate 
the work of local associations. 

If we are to put the interest of children first, we must 
have unity among local, state, and national organizations, 
In this day of powerful organization in virtually every other 
field of American endeavor, when government is becoming 
to an increasing extent the agency of pressure groups, un. 
organized teachers are only spectators. Let us organize at 
once into a powerful United Education Association. 

We cannot expect nations to cooperate in the interest of 
order and justice and peace if teachers associations in the 
most advanced country in the world do not cooperate. The 
place to start is with ourselves and our own profession, 
Achievement of the Five-Year Program will give us faith, 
courage, and power to go forward into a better day for the 
children, the schools, and the teachers of America—NEA4 
Leaders Letter No. 27. 


“The public in the end will take teachers at their own valuation.” 





— 


Forty Years of Agricultural 


Education‘’in Waterford 


HE Phrase, Forty Years of Agricultural Education, 

would probably suggest to the average person something 
related to the program of the Land-Grant colleges. Rarely 
would it be associated with the secondary school, for the 
inception of agricultural education on this level is usually 
associated with the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. Recently, 
however, the Waterford community staged a celebration 
marking the close of two-score years of agricultural instruc- 
tion in the high school of that Erie County borough. 

The event, the annual father-son banquet of the Water- 
ford F.F.A. Chapter, brought together some 150 persons. 
The guest of honor for the occasion was Waterford’s first 
teacher of agriculture, H. O. Sampson, now supervisor of 
agricultural education in New Jersey. Nine members of 
the first class to study agriculture also joined in the cele- 
bration. ' 

The program was planned to link the factors in Water- 
ford’s leadership in agricultural education at the turn of the 
century with her present-day achievements. . That Water- 
ford was one of the first school districts to provide a course 
of study in agriculture has been documented. Forty years 
ago Charles Himrod, member of the Waterford school board, 
a man of vision, wrote Dean C. F. Curtiss of the Iowa 
State College of Agriculture asking for the names and quali- 
fications of graduates who would possibly be interested in a 
position as teacher of agriculture, stating that Waterford 
contemplated a course in farming. Mr. Sampson was the 
teacher selected and the course was inaugurated with the 
opening of the school year, 1904-05. 

Waterford’s venture into the course-of-study hinterland 
won instant acclaim, both locally and in state government 
circles. It was very logical, therefore, that when the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, through the leadership of 
L. H. Dennis, established Pennsylvania’s first five high- 
school departments of vocational agriculture in 1913, Water- 
ford should be selected for one of them. And the Water- 
ford school authorities, in their selection of a man to or- 
fanize the instruction on a vocational basis, paralleled the 
action of the 1904 board in their choice of a teacher destined 
» attain a position of high responsibility in the field. He 
as R. W. Heim, Penn State, ’13, curriculum in horticul- 


ture, since 1919 director of vocational education and super- 
visor of agricultural education for the state of Delaware 
and professor of agricultural education, University of Dela- 
ware, 

But Waterford’s achievements in education and resultant 
claim to fame do not lie wholly, nor even largely, in the 
past. Her lay leadership in education has always been 
notable. Waterford borough and Waterford township joint- 
ly provide the junior-senior high school for the pupils of the 
two districts in an effort to realize a larger unit of adminis- 
tration. Part of the school program is housed in the Water- 
ford Academy building erected at the beginning of the 19th 
century. Her teachers of agriculture for forty years have 
been capable and successful. In competition with thou 
sands of other pupils of vocational agriculture in the state 
project contest initiated in the middle 20’s, Waterford’s 
young men have always attained individual rankings sufh- 
ciently high to place the Waterford department among the 
leading departments of the state in honors won in this con- 
test. The department’s representatives in the annual judging 
activities held at State College habitually return home with 
their full share of honors—Wm. F. Hall, Professor of 
Agricultural Education, Pennsylvania State College. 

———— 9 —____ 


SOMETHING HOLT 


It meant something holy years ago 
When I saw a lamp shine on the snow 
From a farmhouse window, though the light 
Of the sunset had not slipped from sight. 
One star looked more like a drop of dew 
Than any star, since day was not quite through. 
‘Sounds were getting lonelier and shrill, 
A string of sleigh bells hung along a hill. 
People were in houses, and the cows 
Were shut in with the Summer of their mows. 
The west grew dark. A door was opened, words 
Came out sudden like a flock of birds. 
Then the door went to. The words were lost 
Among the gathering stars and in the frost. 
The square of lamplight crossed with sashes lay 
Upon the snow, all that remained of day. 
Day was gone indoors, and man’s desire, 
And sat with little children by the fire. 
—Rosert P. Tristram CorFFIN 
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Central District President 





The Central Convention District 
elected Newton L. Bartges as presi- 
dent for 1944-45 at its annual con- 
vention last October. Mr. Bartges 
is now serving his third term as 
superintendent of the Clinton 
County schools. 

Superintendent Bartges is a 
graduate of the State Normal 
School, Lock Haven, and Susque- 
hanna University. He did graduate 
work at Bucknell University and 
Pennsylvania State College where 
he received his master of science 
degree in education in 1931. 

He began his teaching career in the rural schools of 
Logan Township, Clinton County. He served one year as 
supervising principal of Chapman Township schools, five 
years as principal of Centre Hall High School, and sixteen 
years as supervising principal of the Avis borough schools. 

Mr. Bartges is active in school and community affairs. 
He was president of the South Central group of Super- 
intendents one year and president of the Lock Haven Rotary 


Club in 1942-43. 








NewTon L. BaRTGEs 





Central-Western District President 


The Central-Western 
Convention District, 
at a meeting of its 
House of Delegates on 
November 18, elected 
Clyde E. Bounds as 
its president for 1944- 
45. Mr. Bounds is 
superintendent of the 
schools of Windber. 

Superintendent 
Bounds took his un- 
dergraduate work in 
Washington College, 
Chestertown, Mary- 
land, where he re- 
ceived his B. S. degree 
in 1919. He started 
graduate study at 
Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and _ received 
his master’s degree 
from University of 
Pennsylvania in 1927. 
He is pursuing study for a Ph. D. at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

After graduating from college he served as high school 
principal at Trappe and at Elkton, Maryland. He then came 
to Pennsylvania to be principal of the Adams Township 
High School at Salix, Cambria County. He went from this 
position to become supervising principal at South Fork in 
1926. In 1941 he was elected to his present position of 
superintendent of Windber schools. 

—— —____ 





CriypE E. Bounps 


Passive happiness is slack and insipid and soon grows 
mawkish and intolerable. Some austerity and wintry nega- 


_tivity, some roughness, danger, stringency and effort must be 


mixed in to produce the sense of existence with character, 
texture, and power.—William James 
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Eastern District President 


The new president of the East- 
ern Convention District is Norman 
C. Brillhart, teacher of history in 
the Senior High School of Reading. 
Mr. Brillhart has been active for 
a number of years in the work of 
the Reading Teachers’ Association 
of which he has been president for 
four years. He has served as repre- 
sentative of the Eastern Convention 
District on the PSEA Executive 
Council for the past two years and 
as a member of the State Salary 
Committee the past year. 

Mr. Brillhart if a graduate of 
Albright College in 1921. He received his M.A. degree in 
history from the University of Pittsburgh in 1925 and has 
completed his class work and fulfilled his language require- 
ments for a Ph.D. in history at Lehigh University. 

He is an alumni trustee of Albright College and has been 
moderator of the open forum series of the Reading Woman’s 
Club for the past three years. 


Norman C. BRILLHART 





Midwestern District President 


A. Bruce Denniston, superintend- 
ent of the schools of Greenville, 
was elected president of the Mid- 
western Convention District at its 
meeting on October 14 in New 
Castle. Doctor Denniston has been 
superintendent of the Greenville 
schools since 1938. 

A graduate of the State Normal 
School at Slippery Rock, he con- 
tinued his education at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh where he re- 
ceived his B.S., M.A., and Ed.D. 
degrees. His experience includes 
teaching in an elementary school; 
teacher and ward principal in Aliquippa; supervising prin- 
cipal at Conway, Beaver County; high school principal at 
Slippery Rock, and director of secondary education at State 
Teachers College, Slippery Rock. 

Doctor Denniston is at present serving as the representa- 
tive of the Midwestern District on the Executive Council 
of PSEA. He has served as a member of the committee 
on financing education of the Postwar Planning Group of 
the State Council of Education and is a trustee of the State 
Teachers College, Edinboro. 


———_—o— 9 


A. B. DENNISTON 


Will You Report? 


All members of the Association should benefit from the 
recent convention. This is possible if delegates and others in 
attendance share the convention through reports to Local 
Branches. Many Local Branches in former years have had 
their delegates make such reports. It is hoped that this year 
each Local Branch will call upon the delegates in attendance 
for a complete report of the convention proceedings. 

————— e —____ 

In the post-war period that we hear so much about, we 
know that aside from spiritual values, education is the most 
important thing we have to depend upon. Sometimes we 
hear it said that we are educating too many people. In my 
judgement we are not educating enough people—Thomas V. 
Watson in Think, August 1944 
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Southern District President 





vention District. 


1938. 
A native of 
York County, 














'g da rey lars - 
a ae of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. Swartz’s twenty-three years 
of experience cover teaching in grades one to twelve; he has 
taught in a rural school, a high school, and has been a high 
school and supervising principal, and an assistant county 


His address is York, R. D. 1. 


superintendent. 


Western District President 





president of the 


University of Pittsburgh. 





employment. 


J. Lewis SHANNON 


Mr. Shannon has been a mem- 
ber of the PSEA Committee on Resolutions for two terms. 
He is a past president of the Munhall Teachers Association, 
and has been chairman of its legislative committee for three 


years. 


Our School System Needs— 
Philadelphia 





Report of the Committee on Finance as Approved by the 


Board of Public Education School District of 
Philadelphia at its Meeting December 1, 1944 


December 1, 1944 


To tHE MemsBers or THE Boarp oF Pusiic EpucaTION: 


The Committee on Finance herewith presents a proposed 


Budget for the School District of Philadelphia for 1945, 


The Committee feels impelled, however, to advise the 
Board that while the budget is balanced it is neither funda- 
The Committee has included 
in the budget every item of revenue that it is legally possible 
to include and has fixed the tax rate at the maximum amount 
It has ap- 
propriated only the amount which is available. The budget 
is unsound because (1) it makes no provision for the con- 
tinuance of the cost of living adjustment bonus beyond June 
30, 1945, the date beyond which no funds for this purpose 
are appropriated by the General Assembly; and (2) it is 
unsound in that it is impossible to include in the budget 
any sum for the necessary replacements to the mechanical 
equipment of the various school buildings. This is a repeti- 


mentally sound nor adequate. 


permitted by the law of the Commonwealth. 


Harvey E. Swartz, superintend- 
ent of York County schools, is the 
new president of the Southern Con- 
Mr. Swartz has 
been county superintendent since 


Dover Township, 
Superintendent 
Swartz is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College, Millersville, and 
of Franklin and Marshall College. 
He has taken graduate work at the 


. | latter school and at the University 


J. Lewis Shannon of Munhall, the 
Western Con- 
vention District, is a graduate of 
Duquesne University with a bache- 
lor of science degree in economics. 
He is now taking graduate work 
toward a master’s degree at the 
He has 
taught in the Munhall school dis- 
trict for the past ten years, where 
he is now teaching personal plan- 
ning and salesmanship. He is also 
the sponsor of part-time student 
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tion of an omission forced on the Board for the fiscal years 


1943 and 1944, 


The budget is inadequate in that there are not sufficient 


funds available to furnish services of the type and character 
which the School System of the City of Philadelphia should 
provide. If the City of Philadelphia is to have an educational 
system adequate to the postwar needs, the budget should be 
increased to the extent of at least $6,000,000. 


OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM NEEDS— 


l. 


bo 


Vi 





A reduction in the number of pupils per teacher. This 
will permit the instructional program to meet more fully 
the individual pupil needs according to varying abilities, 
The result will be an increase in the number of teachers, 
This will cost considerably more than the present budget 
includes for salaries. 

A revision in the present salary schedule. This should 
be done because of the increase in the cost of the higher 
standards of preparation now required for teaching, and 
also to meet somewhat the increased cost of living. This 
increase in cost of living is likely to continue in the years 
immediately ahead. The school employes are now tre- 
ceiving a cost of living salary adjustment of $200, or an 
average increase of about 7%. It is a matter of general 
knowledge that a much larger average increase of wages 
has taken place with other employes in public service, and 
in business and industry, during recent years. Our 
present salary schedules are inadequate and, in fairness to 
our school employes and to maintain or to improve if 
possible the standards of personnel efficiency, should be 
revised upward. 

The expansion of our health program. We have in mind 
particularly the medical examinations and a follow-up 
educational program that should result in remedial 
measures to eliminate defects to an extent not heretofore 
attained. The developments of science in the field of 
health make inexcusable the extensive defects revealed in 
recent examinations for entrance into the armed forces. 
More doctors and nurses will cost more money than is 
now being expended for this purpose. 

More extensive use of the school plant and equipment. 
The investment totals $130,000,000. Most school 
buildings become obsolete before they are physically worn 
out. Common sense, as well as the piled up testimony 
of leaders in the courts, in the police department, in the 
schools, in the social agencies—those familiar everywhere 
with the problems of youth—points to the desirability of 
opening the school buildings and grounds for year- 
around service, day and night, fall, winter, spring, and 
summer. The educational program itself should be 
extended and recreational opportunities should be multi- 
plied many fold. This will all cost more money im- 
mediately but, in the long run, it may save more money 
in other directions. It might well be asked whether it is 
necessary to go on paying four times as much for crime 
as we pay for all of our educational, religious, and wel- 
fare services. 

A broadened program for the education of as large per- 
centage of our youth as possible. Increasingly people are 
believing that our young people should either be in 
school or at work or both. It is not necessary here to 
point out why youth will probably not have as extensive 
opportunties to work in the years ahead as in the past. 
The educational programs of the high schools and voca- 
tional schools must be extended, expanded, and adapted 
to meet the needs of a much larger percentage of our 
youth than ever before. All of these changes will involve 
buildings and personnel and will cost more money. 


The expansion of the program of adult education and 
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NEA Convention 


HE annual meeting of the National Education Associa- 
ve will be held in Buffalo, New York, July 2-7, 1945. 
The schedule of meetings is as follows: 

Monday, July 2, Conference of Representatives of Local 

Associations, Statler Hotel 

Tuesday, July 3, Board of Directors, Statler Hotel, Busi- 

ness Meetings of Departments, places as assigned 

Wednesday, July 4, Representative Assembly, Memorial 

Auditorium 
Thursday, July 5, Representative Assembly, Memorial 
Auditorium 

Friday, July 6, Representative Assembly, Memorial Audi- 

torium 

Saturday, July 7, Leaders Conference, Statler Hotel 


The meeting, under wartime conditions, is arranged for 

the purpose of transacting the business of the Association 
and its departments. The success and inspiration of the 
1943 and 1944 meetings, similarly organized, should en- 
courage a full attendance of elected delegates. 





other school extension activities. Even now, with our 
limited budget, many thousands of our adult citizens 
“go to school” in one way or another every day. The 
State Law requires that we provide instruction for groups 
of adults requesting teaching service in any area in which 
teachers can be provided. No phase of our whole school 
program meets quicker support from the public than 
does adult education if there is threat of curtailment. 
Many conditions will combine to call for an increase in 
expenditures at the adult level in the years after the War. 


. The proper maintenance of the school plant and equip- 
ment. During the war period supplies and equipment 
have not been obtainable for the necessary repairs and 
alterations. As a result there has piled up a need that 
will involve the expenditure of at least a million dollars. 


Many other communities and states have taken steps to 
meet the problems of school finance more adequately than we 
have in Philadelphia and Pennsylvania. For instance, if 
we in Philadelphia were to spend as much per child for 
education as does New York City we would need to increase 
our budget by about $13,000,000; if as much as Chicago, 
we would increase our budget by about $5,000,000; if as 
much as Los Angeles, we would increase our budget by 
about $8,000,000. Or if we were to spend as much per 
child for education as is spent in the average city in the 
United States, with a population of more than 500,000, we 
would increase our budget by about $4,000,000. 


The Committee is of opinion that it is part of the duty 
and function of The Board of Public Education, as a Board, 
to present the needs of the educational system to the 
Governor of the Commonwealth and to the State Legislature. 
The problems facing The Board of Public Education in the 
City of Philadelphia are not essentially different from the 
problems facing the school systems of the Commonwealth 
as a whole. It is necessary that the Legislature provide 
additional funds for the educational system of the Common- 
wealth. The Committee suggests, therefore, that the Legis- 
lative Committee of the Board should be authorized to 
present the needs of the school system as an official act of 
the Board. The Committee is not unmindful of the fact 
that the Governor of the Commonwealth is deeply concerned 
over the situation and is working with committees of the 
Legislature to find the solution. 
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Officers, Lycoming County Local Branch, PSEA 


Pictured above are the officers of the Lycoming County Local 
Branch: (left to right) First row—Ira D. Grugan of Jersey Shore, 
President; Mrs. Esther H. Poust of Muncy, secretary; Esther Nunn of 
Montoursville, auditor, and Fannie Gilbert of Montoursville, retir- 
ing president and PSEA delegate. Back row—Ralph C. Smith of 
Montoursville, vice president; Ralph W. Price of Picture Rocks, 
auditor; Kermit Noll of Jersey Shore, executive board member, 
and Lawrence E. Waltz, Loyalsock Township, treasurer. These officers 
were elected at the county's annual institute held in South Williams- 
port, October 24, 1944. At this time the group voted to join the 
NEA 100% for 1944-45. 

The first period of the Institute was devoted to sectional meet- 
ings which the teachers had planned themselves. This was an in- 
novation which proved very profitable. 





Announcement re Temporary 


Salary Increases 

N accordance with the provisions of Act 329 of the Gen- 
I eral Assembly of 1943, providing for temporary salary 
increases for teachers for increased living costs, Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, has notified 
school officials that 82'%4% of the schedule requirements 
would be available for the year 1944-45. 

Doctor Haas explained that $24,300,000 had been pro- 
vided for the purpose of temporary salary increases to the 
teachers and said that the Act provides “that if the amount 
appropriated is insufficient to meet the full requirements 
of the schedule included in the bill, the Superintendent, 
not later than December 31, 1944, is to notify the school 
districts of the amount of such deficiency.” The Super- 
intendent’s letter, made public on December 19, was in 
compliance with the provisions of the Act as outlined above. 

Doctor Haas said that to pay the 1943-44 applications, 
required $13,270,427.54. He pointed out that this leaves 
available for the year 1944-45, $11,029,572.46. He added 
that to meet the requirements of the 1944-45 applications it 
is estimated that $13,289,509.48 would be required. He 
said this means that the available amount for 1944-45, which 
is $11,029,572.46, is only 8214% of the full requirements of 
the schedule and that $2,260,000 additional is necessary. 

The Superintendent said that in addition to other require- 
ments of the Act the law further provides that “The board 
of school directors (or board of public education) of each 
school district may thereupon reduce the increases provided 
for by this act to an extent necessary to meet the reduction 
in the reimbursement by the Commonwealth. All such re- 
ductions shall be uniform on the same percentage basis.” 

Doctor Haas also advised the school officials that it is 
the intention of Governor Edward Martin to recommend 
to the 1945 General Assembly that sufficient funds be ap- 
propriated to provide the amount necessary to complete full 
payments under the schedule for the current year. 
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Local Branch Reports 


EMBERSHIP for 


reports 


local branches which have paid 
up to December 9, are as follows: 


PSEA 

Mem- 

bers 
+*Abington Township 165 
7*Adams County ee 234 
Albright College .. 5 
FUIGIBPA) os hesiees ses nee 155 
Allegheny County .. sok MASS 
+*Allentown ........-. 517 
+*Altoona : 434 
*Ambridge ....... , 127 
*Archbald  ........ sate 49 
*Armstrong County 447 
Arnold ...... 56 
Ashland ...... oa: 39 
Ashley phase 34 
RAWAM —i70 c.eiea anise ; 35 
Bangor pute 43 
*Beaver County 416 
BEAVER se 5 ose vintwrala RMerees 35 
Beaver Falls 120 
+*Bedford County 317 
*Bellevue ...... 55 
+*Bensalem Township 41 
+*Berks County 893 
+*Berwick 106 
Bethlehem ; 302 
*Blair County . 299 
*Blakely Borough 54 
Braddock ....... 98 
Bradford County 358 
7*Bradford ...... 137 
+*Brentwood : 58 
*Bridgeport . 36 
+* Bristol ‘ : 67 
Bucks County 545 
3utler County .. ; 331 
*Butler oe : ; 152 
¥*California STC 26 
Cambria County 999 
*Cameron County .. ‘ 54 
*Canonsburg ....... ee 87 
Carbon County 158 
Carbondale phones 117 
*Carlisle Mek Weaesnhs or 99 
SAINTE. sas on Ipsg hSle Greaves er 62 
*Cecil Township ... 5 58 
Cedar Crest College ; 14 
Centre County .... ‘ands, 3386 
+*Chambersburz 107 
*ChANlerol— s.5s40 as 0 95 
+*Cheltenham Township 145 
+*Chester County ........ 613 
Chester Ts dciehi gidvana een nets ; 5 
Cheyney SIC... ewes 10 
"Clarion County ..........- he 299 
Clarion Sis on. esiess csi 21 
*Clearfield County 414 
7*Clnton County «22.6 ..0.5 157 
Coal Township ....... 63 
GRIPS oo uae Aatiere ie 125 
College Misericordia ...... 8 
Collingdale ...... 47 
*Columbia County .......... 268 
PISGMAGIIND es .kis sare: erece-arsiecsre 64 
*Connellsville .......... 108 
*Conshohocken ......... 55 
OCC A Pree 57 
ic) i ae 47 
Crawford County ......... 341 
Cumberland County ....... 318 

: gg Oe a En 64 
*Dauphin County ........... 424 
Delaware County .......... 780 


*100% PSEA 
+ 100% NEA 
tNo Report 
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the 
school year 1944-45 from those 


dues 


NEA 
Mem- 
bers 
165 
234 
5 
100 
1,014 
517 
434 
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Ww 
Oo Ww co 
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26 


106 


123 


190 


320 
717 


Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 
Derry Township 
Dickinson College 
*Dickson City 
*Donora 
+*Dormont 


*Downington Industrial and 
Agricultural School 
PREM MIS assert ie ea 


*Dunbar Township 
*Duquesne 
Duquesne University 
+*Easton 
East Pittsburgh 
+*Edinboro STC 
Elizabethtown College 
*Elk County 
Ellwood City 
+*Emmaus 
Erie County 
Erie 
*Etna 
Farrell 
Fayette County 
Fell Township 
*Ford City 
*Forest County 
Franklin County 
*Franklin 
*Fulton County 
German Township 
+*Gettysburg 
Gettysburg College 
Girard College 
*Greene County 
*Greensburg 
+*Greenville 
+*Grove City 
Grove City 
Hanover 
Harrisburg 
*Haverford 
Hazleton 
+*Hollidaysburg 
*Honesdale 
*Huntingdon County 
*Huntingdon 
*Indiana County 
+*Indiana eRe 
*Indiana STC 200.5. 
MICARHCHE | so gcs 
Jefferson County 
Johnstown 
Juniata College 
*Juniata County 
Kane 
*Kingston 
Kittanning .... 
+*Kutztown STC 
*Lancaster County 
Lancaster 
+*Lansdale 
*Lansdowne 
*Lansford 
+*Latrobe 
Lawrence County 
*Lebanon County 
Lebanon 
Lebanon Valley College 
+*Lehigh County 
+*Lehighton 
Lewistown 
Lock Haven 
*Lock Haven STC 
*Lower Merion Township 
Luzerne County 
*Lycoming County 
McKean County 
*McKees Rocks 
+*Mahanoy City 
Meadville 


College pas 


Township 


PSEA 
Mem- 
bers 


40 
gI 
II 
64 
95 
77 


13 
86 
79 
113 
2 
205 
40 
21 
II 
174 
98 
49 
523 
284 
46 
89 
461 
35 


5 


47 
296 
60 
80 
94 
47 
15 
34 
383 
134 
57 
63 
21 
84 
346 
182 
256 
57 
ar 
250 
56 
523 
73 
75 
93 
338 
366 
10 
121 
49 
150 
68 
20 
896 
326 
63 
80 
44 
80 
265 
337 
138 
10 
333 
49 
106 
73 
26 
300 
551 
360 


79 
69 
113 


NEA 
Mem- 
bers 


80 
t 
t 
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2 
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PSEA NEA 
Mem- Mem. 
bers berg 
“Mechanicsbittg® -<4:.¢:s.000651.9. 46 39 
Mercer “County 202... ccses 267 66 
MMINCleIOWD cect oni ois o-etel os 476 
gis Sao Sra a er 64 46 
+*Mifin County 2. 2.2.0.0 197 197 
"Millersville STC. .i...0ecss 3937 
SEPNUGM «6c grove terete eieeras 8% 59 «59 
WHIBCISVHIG (oc ce ie oss ne ereo ous 42. 16 
IVAUSINCSSORNO 5, sya elaralnta:p ere ei scete 13544 
WMONONGANEIA. ola. wee e oi cccin es 7 6 
"Monroe County <2... 006%. 182 40 
Montgomery County ....... 741 700 
*Montour County ..2..-.5.3600 6: 87s 
AGERISNILLO” sche: cte aie cistcce ute, ats 38a 
"Mount Catmel i. ck-s:e ees 76 
+*Mount Lebanon ........... 17l 171 
"Mount Pleasant 25 4:30 05-<:s 3922 
Mount Pleasant Township .. 57 t 
;*Muhlenberg Township ...... 66 66 
1 Ly | ea ee a 1I0 110 
INAHECOME: salen sehy wie cece racers 51 t 
MNIQHEY GIO fea axiolae somes sceets 38 t 
WIZ ALCEE. Meo sono ener 50 2 
*New “Brighton «...25c.600 6. 70 2 
WNew Castle oct e ccc tenes 306 = 181 
New Kensington .......... 141 t 
*Newport Township ........ 97 2 
INGENISIOWE ooo enon oti s0s ee 179-179 
*Northampton County ...... 342 §& 
T# Northampton 26.0662 sis 65 65 
North “Braddock <5: :6:5)<00:0 5% 84 35 
*Northumberland County .... 289 35 
SOARINORE 56 os ictoisis reece aiav aus. 2 
EGO ste ctace ho are nmacemays 106 = 56 
HP ANCKEON, yo). 2indes ors oed-eee 6 57S? 
Pennsylvania College for Wo- 
MEN. (a5 one ome rne oe es II 2 
Pennsylvania State College .. 2 30 
ShCUry, (COURLY ecaen ies scree ee 201 6 
Philadelphia” <5. 606ss.<50d0 2,457 1,696 
WPHOCHIZVING: 2. cates esiclstesise e's 74 t 
yd a Oo) | 52 
PGB x ccna owns I t 
ach gS 1) | a ee eR eet 109 t 
MPI yinGute vec s.cohesnewoeutnns 88 89.27 
™Patter COUREY: 5:5 sire .tet cs ERE I 
TE GUMOWEE 82 5 ccse eh sis wo ee ce 146 146 
POLES VIELE tos ofos chviatsn cera. <tuscscecoPei 147 44 
*PUNXSNEAWHEY: cc s0's cece secncs.« 66 20 
Radnor Township .......... 74 67 
apni eo ee I t 
Reggie adi cac swe a Sacer 499 495 
URICHEVHAY | serch css lac selene 45 40 
*Rochester peepee, Liccure, Gees 47 t 
*Rostraver Township ........ 65 39 
TP Saint: Cla 2.0... doer 36 36 
yj oandy Township ........... 37 
BOAVEO oo sio x cn Sane ha Sule os 52 2 
Schuylkill County ......... 826 130 
MSCOMCGIO. o4 ohne owe tenho tins 48 14 
GK MIRO tts ot yng Se eee 637 2 
MST AEN ORIN aici: pss ara oe Taos 96 5 
POHATORG) cc. viaicatsoinws lace wets 161 47 
MSharpswille: coc cies seieaeeteiel 46 10 
SHENANGOAN, 5.55% ewsis ss 3 Se 82 t 
TP OUMDDENSDUEG! coca: 40:75 0/0) «0%0"s 45 45 
FT onippensbure SUG) 2.066: 26 ~—26 
+*Slippery Rock SFC ........ 44 «44 
7*Springfield Township ...... 48 48 
AORN ace tre a onatiiieilesislezesey 82 77 
PEGEOUGSDULE) xsiresinatsies  50n 3 s 
7*Sullivan County ........... 65 6 
MOUNNEIE ORL co: 01s. 4-¢.0s0o-s Setes 36 ~—36 
POEITOUIEYS avers .si co ie~6: eu 0 cuore ree 104 31 
+*Susquehanna County ....... 267 267 
Susquehanna University ..... 10 
SWASEMAIO: oc locssie.c pan oiecises 78 t 
WRAMANAy 4.555056 31ers Masieetecs 69 t 
RAO odor nice re sealerin 62 t 
Temple University ......... 40 ~—.20 
COOP = Sc osc.0:s pissin.» essere ees 41 t 
FP PiOBA- COUR 5.0 shesce vicieiciere's 319 © 319 
MEMGSVINC: (0A oon Stich deew ince 56 47 
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PSEA NEA 
Mem- Mem- 
bers __ bers 


Tredyffrin Township ....... 53 42 
PIT yrone 2. eee ee eee ee ee 72 73 
+*Union County ............ 129 12 

MEIMOSNOWEE. 950 lo acts aalcraan 133 32 

University of Pittsburgh .... 17 14 

*University School, Pittsburgh 15 I 

Ripper ary: je crcn cite cacle'e 345 237 
+*Upper Merion Township .... 38 38 

MUANACKEEEE occ. cas cis esicss 75 I 
+*Venango County ........... 225. 225 
*Warren County ........... 198 t 

RAMREREE eo serts- 5s :6 stereo iersiaces 85 30 

Washington County ........ 902 323 
Pe ASHEISCORR xcfae 204 wise ole0 0 143 143 

Wayne County ............ 182 155 
+*#Waynesboro .......... vate 76 76 

Syrest GeREe oak ee 100 74 

MWest Chester SEC ...:....- 61 40 
j*West Deer Township ...... 56 56 

West Mahanoy Township .. 53 5 
Peueest MAMIE oo... 602 315-ccreccase gl gl 
qrwest. Pittston... 250. ...4.: ; 51 51 

Western Pa. School for the 

OR base Ss oak w ae, 3 Here e 16 I 
7*Whitehall Township ....... 64 64 

MWilkes-Barre:  .. 5 sec cs cee es 467 9 

VL CT a 141 x 

*Wilson Borough ........... 53 ft 

MVIDODER e siec ce oss kk elke Ste 69 51 

Winton Borough ........... I I 
7*Wyoming County ......... 156 156 

\ IGT Se eee eee 47 30 
TYOre ‘County. se.. cc sews 713.0 «73 
MMORKG <crnan wip veserow eaten ven « 358 358 
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Essay Contest on 


Thomas Jefferson 


\WTTHOMAS JEFFERSON, His Con- 

tribution to American Democ- 
racy” is the subject of an essay contest 
sponsored by the American Legion 
Auxiliary and open to junior and senior 
high school students in every state in 
the Union, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Panama. 

Prizes will be 52 sets of the World 
Book Encyclopedia—one for a winner 
in each legion department—donated by 
the publishers for the fifth successive 
year. In addition to a set of the World 
Book, the author of an essay judged to 
be the best of all essays submitted will 
receive a cash award of $100. 

Colorful posters announcing condi- 
tions of the contest have been prepared 
and may be obtained without charge 
for posting on bulletin boards in li- 
braries and school rooms. A reading 
list, prepared by the trained reference 
staff of the Quarrie Library, may also 
be secured on request as an aid for 
young people entering the contest. Ad- 
Gress inquiries to: The Reference Li- 
trary, “World Book Encyclopedia,” The 
Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

aipialiiaissinte 

It is a commonplace truism that as 
National stress subsides, alertness sub- 
sides. With the coming of peace, educa- 
tion will face the dangers of placidity 
and reaction Stephens College News 


Reporter, October, 1944 
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EDUCATORS 
GROUP PLANS 
PROVIDE ALL THIS 


Check your own insurance against 
these liberal features. 














FULL 52 WEEKS COVERAGE 














SICK BENEFITS FROM FIRST, 
FOURTH OR EIGHTH DAY 











BENEFITS FOR OUTDOOR SICK- 
NESS IN VACATIONS 











EXTRA HOSPITAL BENEFITS 











MEDICAL EXPENSE BENEFIT ON 
NON-DISABLING ACCIDENTS 











DOUBLE INDEMNITY FEATURE 








LIBERAL CONVERSION PRIVIL- 
EGES AFTER RETIREMENT 











POLICIES ARE NON-ASSESSABLE 











INDIVID. INS. GUARANTEED RE- 
NEWABLE under Master Policy 


















COMPANY HAS SPECIALIZED IN 
TEACHER INSURANCE SINCE 1910 





An increasingly large number of communities are 
adopting these plans. We invite your inquiries,--- 


entirely without obligation. 


The Educators- 


A MUTUAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Lancaster, Penna. 
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The Power of Education 


HERE is power in a waterfall, in a B24, in an acorn. 

But there is a greater power in education which teaches 
men how to control the forces of nature and changes the 
thoughts and the actions of man himself. 

Our enemies have demonstrated the power of education 
for destruction. Hitler built his whole scheme of conquest 
and .power, hate and greed, upon a program of education 
beginning with the smallest children. He taught militarism, 
the theory of the master race, the breakdown of almost all 
moral values in which free people believe. He robbed 
youth of the right to learn to think for themselves. 

Other nations, too, are recognizing the power of educa- 
tion. Russia has made tremendous progress through the 
education of her people in both cultural and technical fields. 
The vast achievements of the Soviet Union in the present 
conflict would have been utterly impossible without the 
widespread educational foundations of the last two decades. 
And Russia continues to develop her educational program. 

Britain is embarking upon the boldest educational pro- 
gram in all her history—a plan which will almost double 
expenditures for education. Why? Because the war has 
taught her the value of every human resource. She knows 
that only through the strength of her people will Britain 
be able to maintain a place of leadership in the world. 
Winston Churchill recently called Britain’s plan the “most 
comprehensive scheme of universal education ever devised 
by and for a responsible government. We cannot under- 
stand the world and its inventions, nor maintain our place 
in the world in these complex times without such education.” 

THERE IS POWER IN EDUCATION—To fail to 
utilize this power for creative good is the greatest folly an 
individual, a community, a state, or a nation can commit. 

—Education—a mighty force, 
publication of the National Education Association 








SOCIAL STUDIES for 
Pennsylvania Schools 


List 
Price 
American Government for vision by 
Alderfer and Sukel . : é $1.76 
Ninth Grade CIVICS text for one semester 
Pennsylvania: The Story of a Commonwealth 
by Fortenbaugh & Tarman = 2.24 
Ninth Grade Pennsylvania History text for 
one semester 
Pennsylvania Landscapes by Murphy 1.56 
Seventh or Eighth Grade Pennsylvania 
Regional Geography text, one semester 
Pennsylvania Government, State and Local 
by Tanger and Alderfer corns 2.67 
Supplementary material for Civics and 
Problems of Democracy 
Pennsylvania: A Regional Geography by Mur- 
phy, Economic Geography for High School 3.46 
It Happened in Pennsylvania by Eleanor S. 
Perrott os 48 
Fifth Grade Workbook, an introduction on 
Pennsylvania History for six weeks 


Supplementary reading material on Pennsylvania 
for libraries, from fourth grade to 
twelfth grade 


The © C) ° 
Pennsylvania Book Service 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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Club Boosts Vocational Project 


Ys the dinner-meeting on Wednesday, December §, 
1944, the committee on agricultural education of The 
Stroudsburg Kiwanis Club had its fourth annual vocational 
project program with 90 persons in attendance. 

The purpose of this program is and has been to stimulate 
and encourage youth to attain a high degree of excellence 
in some 500 vocational projects by pupils in Monroe County 
schools, as well as, by out-of-school youths in 4-H Club 
projects. 

The Kiwanis agricultural education committee thus has 
repeatedly recognized the vocational project as a very de. 
sirable type of learning activity. It has, therefore, awarded 
again this year a first prize of three dollars and a second 
prize of two dollars to the two most outstanding projects in 
each high school in Monroe County in the fields of vocational 
agriculture and vocational homemaking. Pins and ribbons 
were made available to the 4-H Club project winners. 

The Club also has granted the agricultural education com- 
mittee the principal sum of $300, which is known as The 
Revolving Loan Fund. A pupil engaged in one or more 
vocational projects may apply to the committee for a loan 
by signing a promissory note at 4% interest. This interest 
on the loans accumulates as a part of the ever-increasing 
revolving loan fund. Thus, youths are helped to help them- 
selves in a business-like manner. 

This year, as on previous occasions, the project prize 
winners, vocational agriculture and homemaking teachers, 
and educational supervisors were guests of the Stroudsburg 
Kiwanis Club. The speeches were short resumes of the 
outstanding vocational projects by three of the prize winners 
and a brief address, “Getting Acquainted” by J. B. Park, 
adviser of vocational agriculture, Pike-Wayne counties. 

The agricultural education committee was in charge of 
the program. The 1944 members are: Nathan G. Meyer, 
Wilmer B. Frisbie, A. A. Bicknell, A. M. Price, Russell 
Harmon, and Henry Tucker. 





A County Health Program 


(From page 170) 
What Has Been Accomplished? 

With only six of the eight nursing areas operating during 
the school year 1943-44, our nurses accompanied 460 chil- 
dren to various clinics, made 3503 home visits, were in- 
strumental in bringing about 1079 corrections, made 16,750 
individual inspections, weighed and measured 7500 children 
twice during the year, administered 493 first-aid treatments, 
gave 4759 visual tests, gdve audiometer tests to 2691 chil- 
dren, assisted physicians in examining 653 children, gave 
421 talks and demonstrations to classes and parent groups, 
recommended the temporary exclusion of 129 pupils and 
conducted Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick Classes for 
twelfth-grade girls. Pre-school clinics were conducted in 
three areas, Schick and Mantoux testing was done in several 
areas. 

Nurses assisted the Lehigh County Tuberculosis Society in 
X-raying 435 eleventh-grade students. This year approxt- 
mately 580 students will be X-rayed. There are of course 
many other valuable services that cannot be mentioned in 2 
statistical manner. 

With these amazing statistics showing the scope and effec- 
tiveness of our program, we feel highly pleased with the 
results and only regret that we failed to see the wisdom of 
the plan sooner. 


——————2——___ 


The richest soil, 


weeds.—Plutarch 
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Cs NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note——In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 





We include only those that we commend 


to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 


ance with many 


ether books they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not purport to be 


critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books. 


JourNALIsM SyYLLaBUus. Prepared by a Com- 
mittee of the Columbia Scholastic Press 
Advisers Assn. 152 pp. Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Assn., 202 Fayerweather Hall, 
Columbia University, N. Y. C. $1.50 

A course of study in journalism adaptable 


to all educational levels—from elementary 
school through teachers’ college. The central 
purpose is social, and aims to help the stu- 


dent relate himself intelligently to society in 
general through the chief media of the world 
of communication: the radio, the newspaper, 
the magazine, and the advertisement. Each 
of the 26 units of the Syllabus was written 
by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
points of the book under which these 26 units 
are listed are: Interpreting Journalistic Media, 
Journalistic Writing and Editing, Mechanics 
of Publication, Supervising Student Publica- 
tions. An extensive glossary and a large 
bibliography, each keyed to the respective units, 
make the book additionally valuable for all 
student and adviser workers on school pub- 
lications. Pennsylvania members on the com- 
mittee which prepared the Syllabus were Lam- 
bert Greenawalt, chairman, York; Mary Bayl- 
son, Philadelphia; Ernestine Robinson, George 
School; Charles F. Troxell, Philadelphia; 
Miriam Wendle, Williamsport. 


AN INTELLIGENT AMERICAN’s GUIDE TO THE 
Peace. Edited by Sumner Welles, former 
Under Secretary of State. 276 pp. Illus. 
The Dryden Press. $3.75 

The purpose of this book is, as Sumner 
Welles states, “to facilitate the endeavor of 
the average citizen to obtain at this critical 
moment some of the basic and factual in- 
formation which he will require in order to 
understand the major problems which this 
country now faces.” The book presents a short 
history of every country in the world—over 
eighty lands in all. Each chapter begins with 

a picture of the land and the people, of the 

economic life and relations with the other 

lands. Then it tells the living history of each 

country during the crucial years of 1914-44. 

Finally, it discusses the Stakes in the Peace 

of each land—the salient factors that will 

determine the part each may plan in the 
world of tomorrow. The book emphasizes not 
merely the facts concerning these lands: it 
gives the reader the feeling of change, of the 
motion of life, of the aspirations, the strivings, 


of the very real national problems of the 
people of the world. There are over 50 
simple, informative maps in the book pre- 


pared from the newspaper, PM. The book 
ls not only a guide to the Peace, but a sim- 
plified atlas of the world. 


PENNSYLVANIA Dutcu Sturr. A Guide to 
Country Antiques. Earl F. Robacker. 
164 pp. Illus. University of Pennsyl- 


vania Press. $3.50 

This book covers the subject of Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch furnishings and crafts in detail, 
for both the experienced decorator and the 
novice. The author, a native Pennsylvanian, 
and a collector himself, introduces his volume 
with a general discussion of characteristic 
Dutch art forms and craftsmanship emphasiz- 
ing its “pleasant” quality in contrast to the 
More elegant styles of other early American 
furnishings. Chapter by chapter he discusses 
typical pieces of furniture, china, kitchenware, 
etc, giving munute descriptions of each im- 
Portant article, its availability, and most im- 





portant, the rules for a collector to keep in 
mind when searching for Pennsylvania Dutch 
“stuff.” Many illustrations supplement the 
text and the list of museum collections of 
Dutchiana gives additional guidance. A de- 
scription is given of the basic principles of 
Dutch decoration and an appraisal of various 
reproductions now available. 


PENNSYLVANIA.. Eleanor 
Illustrated by Henrietta 
Pennsylvania Book 

$0.38 
A story workbook to introduce the study 

of Pennsylvania to fifth-grade children, for 
one unit of six weeks. Stories include ac- 
counts of William Penn, the founding of 

Pennsylvania; the early Quakers, Germans and 

Scotch-Irish settlers in Pennsylvania; Benjamin 

Franklin, Stephen Foster, Robert Fulton; the 

Underground Railroad; and other notable char- 

acters and events in our history. There are 

22 illustrations for children to color. 


Ir HAPPENED IN 
Springer Perrott. 
van Gelder Alderfer. 
Service, Harrisburg. 


Hanpsook FOR HicH ScHooL JOURNALISM. 
Anne Lane Savidge and Gunnar Horn. 
134 pp. Heath. $1.50 


This handbook opens with a complete syl- 
labus for high school journalism presenting 
in outline form the purposes of a journalism 
course, what a newspaper is, techniques of 
how to write various 
In addition to 


news gathering, and 
kinds of newspaper stories. 
providing the background material necessary 
for a sound understanding of medern journal- 
ism, it serves as a guide for students actually 
working on a school paper. The bibliography 
section lists a wide assortment of references. 
Final chapters include lists of copyreaders’ 
and proofreaders’ marks, a treatment of the 
preparation and handling of copy, and a 
simple method of estimating the space neces- 
sary for a given piece of copy. 









A usetul, helpful 


discovery to aid 


mental alertness 


A mentally active person like yourself 
must get terribly annoyed if this ever 
_happens to you — when you quietly 
sit down at home to mark papers, read 
or study you become so drowsy you 
can hardly keep your attention focused ... 
It may be odd to recommend chewing Gum 
to you as a teacher but healthful, refresh- 
ing Doublemint Gum chewed at just such 

E times ought to help waken you up and 
keep you more alive and keen for what you want to do. 


It is found that it is not when a person is stimulated and under 
pressure that the mind goes wool gathering but rather when there’s a 
lull or letdown. It is then when chewing Gum has been proved to be 
such a great benefit as a quick mental pick-up and aid to concentration. 


Clerical workers with highly repetitive jobs and subject to some- 
what uninteresting routine tasks long ago found this out. They have 
claimed for years that chewing refreshing Doublemint gives a sense 
of feeling brighter and more on the job so that they make fewer 
errors. Our fighters report a similar discovery. That’s why they re- 
gard chewing Gum today an on-duty necessity as an aid to mental 
alertness. Anyway, here’s something that may be well worth your 


trying out SOME DAY. 


@ Just now our entire limited production of wholesome Doublemint goes to 
our fighters. That is because we can’t get enough quality material to make enough 
of this quality Gum to go around. But when we can, we will again serve everyone. 


2-1 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


EpucaTIoN FOR A Free Society. Adopted 
by the International Education Assembly. 
32 pp. Copies of this report may be 
secured free from the School Executive, 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
This pamphlet is the result of the second 
annual meeting of the International Education 
Assembly, held at Hood College in June, 1944. 
It represents the joint thinking of educators 
from 30 countries on the question of Edu- 
cation for a Free Society. The statement is 
in the form of a series of nine principles. 
The first of these is a general statement of 
certain crucial questions concerning the nature 
and direction of the educational process. The 
second, third, and fourth principles deal with 


the scope and levels of education. The fifth 
considers the questions of freedom in teaching 
and learning, and the last four consider cer- 
tain aims of education with which a Free 
Society is especially concerned and which need 
to be stressed at this time. 


U. S. Government 


HEARINGS ON UTILIZATION AND DIsPosITION 
or SurPLUs War PROPERTY 

Music IN THE SERVICE OF SCHOOLS AT War. 
Treasury Department and Music Educators 
National Conference 

VocATIONAL-TECHNICAL ‘TRAINING FOR IN- 
DUSTRIAL Occupations. U. S. Office of 
Education 

Sratistics OF HicHER EpucaTION, 1939-40 
and 1941-42. U. S. Office of Education 








A typical cavern scene. LEFT: Governor's 





Palace, Williamsburg. BELOW: State 
Capitol, Richmond. 


Here is your preview of happier days 
— motion pictures that unfold the 
romantic story, the picturesque charm 
of Old Virginia . . . pictures that fore- 
tell the pleasure you can find in this 
vacation paradise when there are fewer 
restrictions on travel. By all means, 
see them... borrow as many as you 
need, free except for shipping costs. 
They will help you in planning a new 
experience in unforgettable Old Virginia. 








> 

E ABOVE: Valentine's 
- recumbent Lee at 
Lexington, LEFT: 






THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford, the Home of the Lees; Old 
Dominion State; George Washington's 
Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shenan- 
doah National Park; The Power be- 
hind the Nation; Colonial National 
Historical Park; Apples; All American; 
Natural Bridge and Historic Lexington; 
Shenandoah National Park; and Won- 
ders of the World. Detailed informa- 
tion concerning these films will be 
supplied upon request, 














VIRGINIA 


CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 963, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 














Your RicHTs AND BENEFITS. A handy 
guide for veterans of the armed forces 
and their dependents. Office of War 
Mobilization 


These publications may be secured from the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 
DG. 


National Education Association 


THE Wacinc oF Peace. A _ program for 
the Air Age proposed by the Air-Age 
Education Committee, AASA. $0.25 


TEACHER ‘TENURE. Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers and Research Division 


PROGRAM FOR THE EDUCATION OF RETuRN- 
ING VETERANS. Educational Policies Com- 
mission. $0.10 


CoMMERCIAL SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHING 
MareriAts. A_ discussion of aids to 
teaching as furnished by business institu- 
tions. Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School 
Principals 

SraTE Tax LEGISLATION AFFECTING ScHOOL 
REVENUES, 1939-43. Research Division 


These publications may be secured from 


the National Education Association, 1201-16 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Miscellaneous 


ADVENTURES IN RurRAL Epucation. A Three- 
Year Report. Committee on Rural Com- 
munity High Schools, Education Bldg, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 
$1 


Bic BrorHER MovEMENT. Educational and 
Vocational Guidance Manual for N. Y. C. 
Russell J. Fornwalt, Vocational Counsellor, 
Big Brother Movement, 315 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


Boy Dates Girt. Third Series. Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 E. 42 St., New York 17, 
N. Y. $0.15 


FUNDAMENTALS FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF 
Peace. A Picture Book. Commission to 
Study the Organization of Peace, 8 W. 
40 St., New York 18, N. Y. $0.25 


GENERAL ELECTRIC SERVICES FOR TEACHERS. 
Wuat’s New IN THE WorLD OF SCIENCE. 
Volume III. General Electric Co., Schen- 
ectady, N. Y. 


Tue HicH ScHoo.’s SHARE IN SOLVING THE 
CoMMUNITY’s TUBERCULOsIS PROBLEM. A 
plan of action and an outline for teach- 
ing. Pa. Tuberculosis Society, 311 S. 
Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CoNsUMER SERIES ON INFORMATIVE LABEL- 
ING, Nos. 1-4. A Stupy oF LABELING. 
A study outline. Natl. Consumer-Re- 
tailer Council, Inc., 8 W. 40 St, New 
York £8; -N.. Y, 


THE Junior Histrortan. October, 1944, 
dedicated to William Penn, Founder of 
Pennsylvania, 1644-1944. Pennsylvania 
Federation of Junior Historians, Avis Mary 
Custis Cauley, executive secretary, State 
Museum Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa. 


So You are A ScHoot Boarp MEMBER. 
Illinois Assn. of School Boards, First Natl. 
Bank Bldg., Springfield, Ill. 


STARTING TO TEACH IN Bucks. Information 
for the New Teacher. Bucks Co. Teach: 
ers Association, County Education Bldg. 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Topay’s CHILDREN FOR ToMoRROWw’s WorLD. 
A guide to the study of the child from 
infancy to six. Child Study Assn. of 
America, 221 W. 57 St., New York 19 
N. Y. $0.30 
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Vol. 93, No. 5 


Books Received 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 
Pa.: ‘ 
PENNSYLVANIA. Pictorial record of Penn- 
sylvania’s greatness compiled and pub- 
lished in connection with the 36th An- 
nual National Conference of Governors 
held at Hershey, May, 1944. Second edi- 
tion for use in schools and libraries of the 
Commonwealth 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass.: 
ELEMENTARY GERMAN CONVERSATION. C. 
E. Kany and Eleanor S. Osteen 
L’ARMEE MopverNE. C. A. Micaud. $1 
Lector HIsPANOAMERICANO. Torres, Rioseco, 
Monguio. $1.40 
H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
Tue Story OF Foop PRESERVATION 
E. Swank. Limited edition 


Edith 





Child Health Neglected 


ITH comparatively 

tions, health service for school 
children in the United States is inferior 
in quality, insufficient in amount, and, 
in many instances, entirely non-existent. 
This neglect of child health is startling- 
ly revealed by the rejection because of 
physical defects of over 40 per cent of 
those examined for military service in 
this war. The cost of this neglect in 
terms of reduced production, increased 
social security burdens, and human 
misery places a heavy and unnecessary 
burden on our entire economy. 

Many advocates of compulsory mili- 
tary service claim that the poor phy- 
sique and physical defects of our young 
people could be corrected by one year 
of military training for the physically 
fit at age eighteen. Even if a year’s 
military training were provided for all, 
both the fit and unfit, both boys and 
girls, only a fraction of the harm done 
by eighteen years of neglect could be 
corrected, 

The National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Educa- 
tion is convinced that this condition 
can only be met by nation-wide pro- 
vision for thorough and regular medical 
and dental inspection of all elementary 
and secondary school children, both city 
and rural, and by adequate provision 
for medical and dental treatment for 
all children found defective. These 
services should be organized as a regu- 
lar part of the school program, the cost 
of which should be borne jointly by the 
community, the state, and the federal 
government.—Issued by the National 
Commission for the Defense of De- 
saga Through Education of the 
NEA, 


few excep- 


——_>—____ 


“When the history of this period is written, 
the role that the classroom and campus have 
played in preparing citizens for war work 
will be recogmzed as an important factor in 
the national effort."—New York Times edi- 
torial, November 4, 1944. 
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Inter-American 
Demonstration Center 


Established 


HE Pennsylvania State College has 

again been designated as an Inter- 
American Demonstration Center with a 
grant-in-aid from the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs in 
Washington. The purpose of the Dem- 
onstration Center is to help teachers in 
elementary and secondary schools, and 
in teachers colleges, in obtaining a 
better understanding of the cultural 
backgrounds, of the achievements, and 
of the problems of the other American 
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republics. 

The work of the Center is carried 
out by means of meetings in local 
school systems, visits to classrooms, 
work-conferences, exhibits, and __par- 
ticipation in curriculum organization 
conferences. 

Consultants and advisers are made 
available to school systems and groups 
of teachers, without financial obliga- 
tion on their part, to assist in educa- 
tional programs of the foregoing na- 
ture on Inter-American topics. The 
project is administered under the au- 
spices of the Inter-American Cultural 
Committee of the College. 











another Washington National 


insured Teachers’ Group... - 








It’s Plain|to See— 


part in this program. 


and at very low rates. 


bers. 


obligation. 


416 Investment Bldg. 





Bradford City Education Association 


BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


With many active committees including those for 
Public Relations, Legislation, Membership, and 
Budgets and now a Bulletin for their members. 


TEACHER WELFARE TOO, is important. 


Washington National Group Insurance plays a big 


Liberal benefits for disability due to Accident, Sick- 
ness and Hospitalization are provided. Since it is 
group insurance, more complete coverage is provided 


This Special, Nationally known, Teachers Group Plan 
can help your Association and your individual mem- 


We will be glad to furnish you with particulars at no 


Washington National Insurance Co. 


CHICAGO 
PENNSYLVANIA GROUP OFFICE 


—Is Moving Forward 


And 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 











QNOTES ann NEWSS 


Arnaup C, Marts, president of Buck- 
nell University for the past nine years, 
has announced his resignation effective 
at the end of the current academic 
year. 

Paut L. CressMAn, director of the 
Bureau of Instruction of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Vocational 
Education at its meeting in Philadelphia 
in December. 


Jesse F, Rees, director of vocational 
education in the Harrisburg city schools, 
has been re-elected secretary of the 
National Council of Vocational Educa- 
tion Administrators. 

The Council met in connection with 
the 1944 convention of the American 
Vocational Association in Philadelphia 
in December. 

MatitpA D. Fowrer of Morton 
writes that she wishes to continue mem- 
bership in the PSEA “whose JourRNAL 
I thoroughly enjoy.” Miss Fowler, as 
a retired teacher, also maintains mem- 
bership in the PTA of Springfield, 
Delaware County. 

FLorENCE HOo.iLeNBACHER has_ been 
appointed Home and School Visitor of 
the Reading school district to succeed 
Bessie M. Ziegler, attendance officer, 
who resigned. Miss Hollenbacher at 
present an instructor in Northeast Jun- 
ior High School, has been a teacher in 
the school district since 1913 and has 
been active in the community. 

Mr. ano Mrs. C. H. Drawsavucu, 
York, who recently celebrated their 
twenty-fifth wedding anniversary, have 
each taught for more than twenty-five 
years in the elementary schools of York 
County. Both are members of the 
PSEA and NEA. 

Dotores Sayre, graduate of New 
Brighton High School, class of 1944, 
has recently received three different 
awards for her art work. Dolores, 
who is now studying art at the State 
Teachers College, Edinboro, entered a 
poster in an art contest sponsored by 
the United Commercial Travelers dur- 
ing her senior year. Her poster won 
first prize in the local contest, was 
second prize in the State contest, and 
third in a National contest. Dolores 
is a resident of Pulaski Township, 
which adjoins New Brighton. 


ELIzABETH SMITHGALL of Lancaster is 
author of an article entitled “Our 


Neighborhood” in the November, 1944, 


of The 


issue Grade Teacher. The 







article is an activity of community life 
for primary grades. 


EvizasetH W. Crouse, Dauphin, re- 
tired in August, 1944, after forty-five 
years of teaching—forty-two in the 
Cornwall schools, Lebanon County. A 
testimonial dinner was given by the 
board of directors and teachers of the 
Cornwall schools at the Hotel Harris- 
burger, Harrisburg, on November 6. 


R. H. Rivensure will retire at the 
end of the current college year, after 
22 years as dean of Bucknell University. 
A successor to Dr. Rivenburg will prob- 
ably be announced in March, President 
Arnaud C. Marts said in a statement 
praising the dean’s many years of serv- 
ice to Bucknell. Dr. Rivenburg, who 
was graduated from Bucknell in 1897, 
has also been vice-president of the Uni- 
versity for the past nine years. 

S. Gorpon Rupy, director of business 
education, William Penn High School, 
York, has been selected as director for 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania by 
the Department of Business Education 
of the National Education Association. 
The Department of Business Education 
is one of the twenty-seven Departments 
and, with respect to membership, is one 
of the largest of the Departments of the 
NEA. In addition to holding a pro- 
fessional meeting in connection with 
the annual convention of the NEA 
during the first week in July, the De- 
partment of Business Education fur- 
nighes professional service to its mem- 
bers by means of an educational quar- 
terly. During the current year, one 
issue of the Quarterly will be devoted 
to “Postwar Problems in Business Edu- 
cation”; another issue will deal with 
the problems of business education as 
they are concerned with the rehabilita- 
tion of former service people; and still 
another issue is to contain articles writ- 
ten by office managers and _ business 
men— the principal employers of the 
graduates of business courses. The 
Quarterly is furnished free to members 
of the Department. 

ALLENTOWN teachers who retired this 
year after long years of service were: 
Julia Kramer, 49 years; Harley Ruch, 
40 years; Mabel Mulock, 16 years in 
Allentown and 25 years elsewhere; and 
Mahlon Wererbach, 40 years. 


Oakmont schools sold $30,105.55 
worth of war bonds and stamps in one 
week at the beginning of the Sixth 
War Loan campaign in the community. 
W. Lee Gilmore, superintendent, re- 
ports that this was the work of 1116 
pupils and 66 school employes. 
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A RADIO SCRIPT was written and 
broadcast by a committee of students 
and teachers of Southern High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland, to encourage stu. 
dents to continue attendance in school 
until graduation. High schools jp 
Pennsylvania who wish to prepare 
script for a broadcast as an assembly 
program, may receive a copy of the 
Baltimore script by writing Major H, 
L. Dotson, chief, Pre-Induction Train. 
ing Branch, Third Service Command, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

SraTtE Cottece high school keeps in 
touch with its 600 boys and girls in the 
services by mailing them special book- 


lets. Last year an Athletic Booklet, a 
summary of 1943-44 athletics, was 
mailed; and next spring a_ special 


souvenir booklet, “Carnival of Culture,” 
will be mailed. This reports a week 
of non-athletic activities including a 
three-act play, a band concert, an art 
exhibit, an art demonstration, and a 
concert by the a cappella choir. 


SHaron schools sold a_ total of 
$44,405.10 in War Savings Bonds and 
Stamps from September 18, 1944, to 
November 27, 1944. Of this total 
$18,893.95 is credited to the Sixth War 
Loan Drive according to C. M. Musser, 
superintendent. 


Wes ey Hicu Scuoot pupils in Irwin 
Township, Venango County, celebrated 
Children’s Book Week in a_ practical 
way. Various pupils each purchased 
a book suitable for supplementary read- 
ing. These books will be exchanged 
and in this way the members of the 
book group will be able to secure mate- 
rial for book reports throughout the 
term. Thirty-six books have been 
ordered. Wesley High is one of Penn- 
sylvania’s small three-year rural high 
schools and, like many small schools, 
finds it difficult to maintain a_ library 
with sufficient books for a well bal 
anced reading program. The _ pupils 
have taken this way to help themselves. 
Earla H. Hamilton is the English 


teacher. 





Necrology 


Frep P. Frey, who spent 29 years as 
teacher and principal in the schools of 
Wayne County, died November 16. 

Exizasetu A. Dantexs, who died last 
summer in a Honesdale hospital, had 
taught many years in the school at 
Hawley. 

Leta E. Barnes, who taught in the 
Wayne County schools for 35 years, 
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died September 4 in a Scranton hospi- 
tal. 

Evcene B. MicuHart, associate pro- 
fessor of education, Ursinus College, 
died suddenly of a heart attack on No- 
vember 29. After teaching six years in 
the high schools of Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, he joined the faculty of 
Ursinus in 1930. 

J. Eowarp Bett, teacher of American 
history at William Penn High School, 
Harrisburg, was stricken at school on 
December 1, and died two hours later 
in a hospital. Mr. Belt had been a 
member of the Harrisburg schools 
faculty since 1917. 

Tuomas M. Miter, principal and 
teacher of the Glenkirk school in Big 
Beaver Township, Lawrence County, 
died November 25, from injuries re- 
ceived when his auto slipped off its 
jack and fell across his chest. 


CuarLes R. Stone, retired superin- 
tendent of the Munhall public schools, 
died November 18, at his home in 
Homestead. 


Mrs. Mary Knapp Hicu, a teacher 
in Mount Penn schools before her re- 
tirement, died recently at her home in 
Reading. 


AtrrepD K, Heist, a farmer and school 
teacher in Berks County for fifty years, 
died December 1. 


Mrs. Emma B. Cavenrer of Punxsu- 
tawney, a beneficiary of the PSEA Wel- 
fare Fund, died November 6. 


May C. Howarp, head of the nursing 
staff of the Allentown school district, 
died in November. 


Louise A. ANGLE, a teacher in the 
Allentown schools for 25 years, died 
suddenly in November. 





NEA Pamphlets 


NEW series of publications by the 

National Education Association 
are now appearing as _ discussion 
pamphlets. Pamphlet No. 1 is entitled 
Teacher Tenure, No. 2 Teacher Re- 
tirement and No. 3, Planning Postwar 
Education. 

These interesting and popular pub- 
lications have been prepared jointly by 
the National Education Association Re- 
search Division and the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. 

The pamphlets are particularly adapt- 
able for use by Local Branch or Lay 
Groups for discussion purposes. The 
presentation, while comprehensive, is at 
the same time non-technical. 

Single copies are available for 15c 
upon application to NEA Headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 


ington 6, D. C., with discount for 
quantity orders. 

It is suggested that all local branches 
and individuals interested in the topic 
indicated secure copies. Local Branches 
that maintain libraries will surely want 
to add several copies of these valuable 
pamphlets to the reference material 
which they are assembling. 


—_—_———————— 


Military Service Notes 


Cuartes M. Morris, supervisor of 
special education in Montgomery Coun- 
ty on military leave, has been trans- 
ferred from Texas and is stationed in 
Florida at the present time. He may 
be addressed as follows: Lieutenant 
(j.g.) Charles M. Morris, Bldg. 633, 
Room 209, U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Florida. 


Freperick D, Miter, formerly an 
instructor in English in the Hershey 
Industrial School, has been commis- 
sioned a First Lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps. He i» stationed at the Cherry 
Point Air Station, N. C. 


Grorce F. Sanpet, another English 
instructor on leave from the Hershey 
school, has won his silver bar in Hawaii 
where he is stationed at Oahu in the 
office of the Theatre Censor. 


Mary A. Noon, a primary grade 
teacher in Brownsville, is taking a six- 


week course of basic training at the 
Third WAC Training center at Ft. 
Oglethorpe, Georgia. When she _be- 


came a WAC, a fifth star was added to 
the service flag in the home of her 
parents. 





They Died Serving 
Their Country 


Rosert C. Wixey, a teacher in Greene 
County, was killed in action in France, 
August 13, 1944. 

LIEUTENANT Leonard F. STEPHAN, 
U. S. Infantry, was killed in action in 
France on September 25. Before his in- 
duction into the armed forces on Sep- 
tember 23, 1941, he taught social 
studies in Wilson High School of 
Spring Township, Berks County. 


——-@———— 


“Our future greatness depends to an 
important extent on school and college 
classes which are intimate human. so- 
cieties in which the teacher is a leader 
rather than a lecturer, and the student 
a junior colleague rather than a mental 
museum to be stuffed with factual 


furniture.”—Henry T. Moore, president 
of Skidmore Cellege. 
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Will there be a chapter on sickness of acci- 
dent in your 1945 story? There is that 
chance, so be prepared for loss of time and 
loss of salary. Let T. P. U. write the 
happy ending—in the form of a check to 
pay doctor and hospital bills! 


P-H (Peerless-Hospital) income protec- 
tion provides generous benefits for all dis- 
eases, all accidents. Here are a few typical 
benefits of the P-H Certificate... 


$37.50 per week for Hospital Confinement 
$5.35 per day beginning first day 
$25.00 per week for Accident 
$25.00 maximum for Medical Fees 
for non-disabling injury 
$25.00 per week for Confining Sickness 
after first week. 
$10.00 for first week 


$12.50 per week for Non-Confining Sickness 
beginning eighth day 
$25.00 per week for Personal Quarantine 
after first week. 

$10.00 for first week 


The assurance of financial security that 
P-H protection gives you is alone worth 
the few cents a day that this protection 
costs! 


We'll mail you the details . . . just send 
the coupon. 
ENJOY PROTECTION 
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Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 


HE Dumbarton Oaks Proposals are recommendations 

for the establishment of a general international organ- 
ization which were agreed to by representatives of the 
United States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China, 
at Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, D. C. The Proposals 
were published October 9, 1944. 

In speaking of these proposals in the NEA Leaders Letter, 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the NEA, says: 

“The Dumbarton Oaks Proposals probably constitute the 
most significant document placed before humanity since 
the adoption of the Constitution of the United States. It is 
important that all educational leaders see to it that these 
proposals have the widest possible study and discussion, 
pending the time when they take final form as the charter 
of the United Nations Organization and are submitted for 
ratification by the signatory states in accordance with their 
constitutional processes. 

“Special attention is called to Paragraph XII—3 referring 
to the ‘probable’ inclusion of specialized agencies in the 
field of education. We cannot have lasting peace without 
international understanding built upon a sound educational 
program. In keeping with the farreaching and vigorous 
program of the NEA and its Educational Policies Commis- 
sion on behalf of education and the people’s peace, we are 
asking you to write to The Honorable E. R. Stettinius, Jr., 
Secretary of State, Washington 25, D. C., expressing your 
convictions on the importance of education in the United 
Nations Organization. Please urge influential organizations 
and friends to do likewise.” 

Paragraph XII answers the question, What would be the 
chief responsibilities of the Economic and Social Council? 
“The Economic and Social Council, acting under the author- 
ity of the General Assembly, would be responsible for: 

(1) facilitating solutions of international economic, social, 
and other humanitarian problems; 

(2) promoting respect for human rights and fundamental 
freedoms; and 

(3) recommending the coordination of the activities of 
international organizations and agencies which may _ be 
brought into relationship with the Organization, such as 
the projected United Nations Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, the International Labor Organization, the proposed 
International Monetary Fund, and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, and probably other 
specialized agencies in the field of education, cultural co- 
operation, health, etc.” 

A pamphlet entitled, “Dumbarton Oaks Documents on 
International Organization,” Publication 2192, may be ob- 
tained at 5 cents per copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


A Mighty Force 


DUCATION, A Mighty Force and its role in our 
E future, a publication by the National Education Asso- 
ciation made possible by the NEA War and Peace Fund 
is a distinct contribution to community, state and national 
planning for education in postwar America. 

Copies are available upon request to NEA Headquarters, 
without charge. Every Local Branch should make request 
for a number of these bulletins for distribution among in- 


fluential community organizations. 
———— ¢ —__—_ 


“There is great danger that we might win technical liberty 
for the world yet lose it ourselves. We might get political 
liberty for Greece or some other country yet have one-third 
of our people of America under racial, religious or political 
prejudice”—Willis A. Sutton, former NEA president, before 
the 42nd annual meeting of the Maine Teachers Association. 


January, 1945 ! 
What Makes a Nation Great? 


OT its land, not its mines, not its rivers, not its 
forests, not its money—important as these things are, 
Only people make a nation truly great. 

Natural” resources are of vital concern to a nation but 
they must be developed and used by people. Our country 
is richly blessed with the gifts of nature. 

Science and technology—strictly man-made—are produc 
ing synthetic substitutes for many natural resources that we 
do not have. The future is bright with hope because edu. 
cated men and women can perform these wonders. 

In like manner, people determine the great social trends 
that carry a nation forward to the more perfect achievement 
of justice and liberty or backward to barbarism and brutal. 
ity. The story of every family, every organization, every 
group, every community, every nation is the story of people, 

All victories in war and peace are won by people. They 
mine the ore. They make the steel. They fashion the 
weapons. They fight the battles. They make or break the 
peace. 

We can build a greater and nobler America only as we 
develop human resources. 

People make a nation great. 

—Education—a mighty force, 
publication of the National Education Association 


Jobs for Congress 
only one is CERTAIN to be finished 


) less than 15 major issues affecting education and 
youth will face the Seventy-Ninth Congress when it 
convenes on January 2, 1945. 

They include: 

Compulsory military training for all youth. The Presi- 
dent has served notice, immediately after the elections, that 
he will seek Congressional approval for “compulsory uni 
versal service.” He has evaded questions whether this train- 
ing would be purely military in nature. Best Washington 
guess is that the President will recommend an overall pro 
gram which will include physical, vocational, elementary 
citizenship, plus military training. 

Extension of Selective Service Act, which expires May 1945, 
is almost certain to be passed. 

Federal Aid for Education may get a House hearing. 
Proponents of this measure were encouraged by the recent 
Presidential statement, “I believe that the Federal Govern- 
ment should render financial aid where it is needed . . .” 
His next phrase, however, may call for revamping the 
legislation as it now stands. That phrase said: “. . . and 
only where it is needed.” 

George-Dondero Vocational Education bill, calling fot | 
establishment of area vocational schools will in all prob 
ability get a hearing during this session of Congress, but 
will probably not be approved in its present state. Area 
vocational school clauses will create much debate and will 
require considerable discussion. 

The GI Bill of Rights will be tossed back into the Con 
gress for revision. 

Surplus Property Disposal Act—ditto. 

The International Office of Education is almost certain to 
be considered, with some prospects of success assured by 
presence of Senator William Fulbright in the Upper House. 


Expansion of Social Security Act, to include coverage of 
teachers and other state and municipal employees, will be 


up before this session of Congress adjourns. The Admit 
istration, heartened by the fact that the Republican Party 
endorsed such an expansion, will seriously push for action 
On seven previous occasions, the Social Security Board has 
merely “recommended” expansion of the Act. 
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WOOD WIND 


Wind comes loafin’ through de tree, 
An’ sing a little tune, 

Singin’ ’bout how long ‘twill be 
Fo’ we gits to June; 

Singin’ ’bout de bullfrog and 
A-singin’ ’bout de bird— 

Dey’s comin’ ’long to jine de band, 
De finest evah heard. 


Singin’ "bout de starlight mild, 
An’ singin’ ’bout de moon, 
Singin’ “Jest keep patient, child, 
Dey’s comin’ pretty soon!” 
Singin’ ’bout de roses fair, 
"Bout mornin’ glories, too, 
A-spillin’ sweetness on de air 
Dat soaks it through an’ through. 


Hits got me hypnotized fo’ sho, 
Hit sound so sweet to me, 
Dat song de wind is singin’ low 
Away up in de tree. 
JiIncLeR JOHNSON 








ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 
WASHINGTON N NEEDS TEACHERS 


The tr exp of this world capital 
is creating many new opportunities for place- 
ments. Register Now. 

T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BLDG, 14th and G, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Seeking a Position? 


@There are many splendid opportunities to secure 
attractive teaching positions now or for next 


September. Higher salaries than ever before. 
East and South. Our 21st year. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 
516 N. Charles St., Baltimore-1, Md. 


Mem ber Naticnal Assceiation of Tecchers’ Agencies 





Calendar 


February 8—State School Board Secre- 
taries Assn., Harrisburg 

February 8-9—State School Directors’ 
Assn., Harrisburg 

March 5-7—Regional Conference, Amer- 
ican Assn. of School Administra- 
tors, New York City 

March 21-24—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

March 22-24—Columbia Scholastic Press 
Association, New York City 

March 28-31—Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City 

April 9—Arbor Day and Bird Day and 

first day of Conservation Week 

24-26—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College 


July 


—_——_~—_—_ 


Why should not we also enjoy an 
original relation to the universe? Why 
should not we have a poetry and philoso- 
phy of insight, and not of tradition, 
and a religion of revelation to us, and 
not the history of theirs?>—Emerson 


Let us remember, and try to help the 
public to remember, that education is 
life, that it is growth and development, 
and that it is of necessity a long-term, 
slow process rather than a high pressure 
speed up program which may be used 
for limited periods of time to develop 
certain specialized skills. The super- 
structure of special skills can’t be built 
without the foundation of a sound gen- 
eral education. This foundation must 
be laid thoroughly and carefully without 
the “haste that makes waste.”—High 
Points, June, 1944 


—— 


After the war a million boys and girls 
will return to school from jobs in office 
and factory. . Helping these young 
people retain satisfaction in a type of 
accomplishment that has no immediate 
monetary recompense, comparable to the 
joys they have experienced from a full 
pocketbook, will be no easy task.— F. L. 
Schlagle in Louisiana Schools, October, 
1944 








BRYAN 


M. A. Bryant 
Thos. B. R. Bryant 
Managers 


TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


beginning and experienced teachers of Pennsylvania and nearby states. 
Quality Positions and Teachers Listed Throughout the Year. 


For 27 years Bryant Bureau 
has continuously rendered 
outstanding placement and 
counselling services to both 











C. H. Gordinier, Manager 


A large and permanent clientele 


TEACHERS NEEDED ~ 
Register Now With 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


-4 Member National Association of Teachers Agencies }- 
202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 
Bell phone 3-5797 


CONTINUAL DEMAND 


No charge to school officials 











633 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 
Ambitious teachers are now planning with us for next year 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid 


Personal conferences encouraged 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 











TEACHERS NEEDED—ALL KINDS. 


can make the most of these opportunities. 


Established 1880 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET 


Splendid opportunities are presenting themselves and you 
should take ‘advantage of them. With our experience we can give you guidance needed so you 
Write us immediately. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATION BUREAU 


Member of National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


6Sth Year 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 











944-994 Union Trust Bidg. 


ATLANTIC 5398 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
PITTSBURGH 


Our 21st year in rendering reliable service to schools and teachers. 
The unprecedented demands and attractive opportunities of today cannot continue indefinitely. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SECURE A GOOD, PERMANENT POSITION 


Write for Information 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


John B. Ritter, Manager 
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COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


General cultural courses, extensive professional offerings, and ample recreational! facilities are avail- 
able at the State Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staffs are found in each institution. Field 
excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic field trips are offered for credit. 


College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg Atypical Education and Business Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California Atypical Education and Industrial Arts Robert M. Steele 
Cheyney Home Economics and Industrial Arts Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clarion Library Science Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg Health Education Joseph F. Noonan 
Edinboro ce SES a ST Ong ont eae L. H. Van Houten 
Indiana Art, Business, Home Economics and Music ..... J. M. Uhler 
Kutztown Art Education and Library Science @. A. W. Rohrbach 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Education James G. Morgan 
Millersville Industrial Arts and Library Science ............ D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg ............Adult, Business and Cooperative Education Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock .. Health Education John A. Entz 
West Chester i i i Charles S. Swope 
Students participate in social and activity programs under trained and sympathetic leadership. 
Student teaching experiences in campus laboratory schools and in cooperation with local school dis- 
tricts provide practical contact with actual school situations and are required in all curricula. 
All curricula lead to the baccalaureate degree with emphasis in elementary education, secondary 
education or in the special fields as indicated above. 
Graduates receive certification frem the Department of Public Instruction to teach in the public 


schools of Pennsylvania. 
The summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may advance their professional 


preparation. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST - ADDRESS THE PRESIDEN 
>" 











